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In 
Brief 



News of Export Assistance, Port Shares, Production Costs 



Generally, prices of U.S. grain, 
soybeans, cotton, and beef have been 
falling since 1980. It's not just prices 
of U.S. products that have fallen, and 
it' ^ not just agricultural commodities 
that are involved. Prices for copper* 
lead, tin, silver and gold, iron ore, and 
scrap steel have aJso fallen during the 
1980s. Oil prices began dropping in 
1983. 

Indeed, prices of the world's basic com- 
modities, industrial and agricultural, 
have generally moved In the same di- 
rection for decades. Prices for these 
diverse commodities follow such simi- 
lar patterns because supply and de- 
mand for primary commodities are in- 
fluenced by the same factory: the 
strength of the U.S. dollar, interest 
rates, and money supply and wealth 
changes. 

Although profitability returned to 
hog production this summer, producers 
continued to reduce their herds and 
planned to cut production further. Al- 
though returns were very high in July 
and August, producers Indicated as of 
September 1 that they planned to 
have 9 percent fewer sows farrow in 
September- November than a year ear- 
lier, and 6 percent fewer in December- 
February. The lack of response to the 
high returns it in large part due to low 
and negative producer returns during 
the past few years and to the financial 
pressure to sell gilts to pay debts. 

Competition between the United 
States and other major fruit and vege- 
table exporters has intensified. As an 
alternative to subsidizing U.S. pro- 
duce, the Secretary of Agriculture im- 
plemented the Targeted Export Assis- 
tance program (TEA). Forty TEA 
agreements were signed in fiscal 1986> 
totaling SI 10 million. Of these, 21 are 
primarily aimed at promoting fruit 
and vegetable exports. 




Farmers own 116 million acres of 
timber land, about one-fourth of the 
Nation's total. Plagued by continuing 
financial problems, some farmers have 
begun to look at the economics of for- 
estry, with an eye toward more inten- 
sive management of their existing tim- 
berlands or conversion of land in crops 
and pasture to timber. The outlook for 
forestry is comparatively favorable* es- 
pecially since USD A policies and pro- 
grams are discouraging further con- 
version of wetlands to cropland and 
encouraging conservation practices on 
highly erodible lands. 

Lower Joan rates in the Food Security 
Act of 1985 signaled grain importers 
and exporters that the United States 
was going to aggressively expand ex- 
ports by becoming more price competi- 
tive. U.S. competitors face a period of 
lower farm incomes and/or larger farm 
subsidies, which will force them to de- 
cide how vigorously they will compete 
in the grain export business. The net 
effect over the next 5 years is expected 
to be a slowdown in the overall growth 
of foreign grain production. 



The volume of exports shipped from 
various ports depends upon U.S. pro- 
duction patterns, inland and ocean 
transportation costs, port capacities, 
and the level and location of foreign 
demand . As the volume of U.S. grain 
and soybean exports declined after 
1980, shares of grain exports moving 
through the major U.S. ports shifted. 
Since before 1970, though, Gulf ports 
have dominated U.S. grain exports, 
accounting for 60 to 68 percent. 

Legislation recently introduced in 
Congress would amend the Farm Cred- 
it System s accounting procedures, re- 
duce its cost of funds, and allow it to 
set more competitive interest rates, 
The declining quality of the system's 
loan portfolio was brought about by 
the weak agricultural economy of the 
1980*5, especially falling land values. 
The system will likely need further 
financial assistance in fiscal 1987. 

Prices for major agricultural produc- 
tion inputs are declining about 3 per- 
cent in 1986, and may fall further in 
1987. Fuels, chemicals* and feeds are 
showing the largest decreases. Only 
autos and trucks, other machinery, 
and farm services and rent are in- 
creasing in the prices paid index, and 
each of these should climb by less than 
the forecast 2.2-percent nse in the 
CP1. 

The impact of the Tax Reform Act 
on individual farmers will depend, 
among other things, on the farmer's 
income and investments. For most, 
the tax burden should not change sub- 
stantially. However, livestock produc- 
ers with relatively high annual invest- 
ment and a large proportion of their 
gross receipts from culled livestock 
could face higher taxes. For agricul- 
ture as a whole, the most important 
effects of the new law are those on 
aggregate investment; capital spend- 
ing will likely be slightly less and de- 
cisions will be based more on profit- 
ability than on tax benefits. 
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Agricultural Economy 



Are prices of agricultural commodities 
related to prices of other commodities? 
Generally, prices of U.S. grain, 
soybeans, cotton, and beef have been 
failing since 1980. Changes in US, 
farm programs have allowed especial- 
ly large declines in 1986. 

But are these declines part of a wider 
pattern? It's not just prices of US- 
products that have fallen, and it's not 
just agricultural commodities that are 
involved. Prices for copper, lead, tin, 
silver and gold, iron ore, and scrap 
steel have also fallen during the 
1980V OH prices began dropping in 
1983. Indeed, prices of the world's 
basic commodities, industrial and ag- 
ricultural, have generally moved in the 
same direction for decades. 

Similar Factor* Swing Prices 
OfMo&t Commodities 
Why should prices for such diverse 
commodities 'folio* such similar pat- 
terns? Because supply and demand 
for primary commodities are influ- 
enced by the same factors: the 
strength of the U.S. dollar, interest 
rates, and money supply and wealth 
changes. During the 1960's, commod- 
ity prices were relatively stable. Fixed 
exchange rates eliminated one source 
of price fluctuations, while rising 
world income and a high-valued dollar 
encouraged steady growth in supply 
and demand for most basic commodities. 



Corn! U.S. no. 3 yellow, C-I.f- Rotterdam. Soybeans! U.S. no. 
2, yellow, c.i.f- Rotterdam. Cottont U.S. Hemphi s Territory, 
C.i.f. N. Europe. Beef: boneless Australian, f.o.b., New York. 
Copper: London Metal Exchange, electrolytic ulrebars. Tin: 
London Metal Exchange through January 1966, then Penang, Malaysia. 
Silver; Mew York. Steel scrap: Number I, heavy melting average. 
■•Average through August. 



Prices spiked upward in 1973 as 
OPEC reduced oil supplies and the So- 
viet Union entered world grain mar* 
kets. Prices surged again in the late 
1970V This time, instability in Iran 
led to higher energy prices, while the 
emergence of China as a major im- 
porter drove agricultural prices up. 
Agricultural commodity prices are 
also subject to weather variations; the 
drought of 1983 cut supplies sharply. 

But other factors were at work also. 
During most of the 1970's. the U.S. 
dollar was falling in value as real 
interest rates dropped, the U.S. money 
supply was growing rapidly, and the 
world was becoming substantially 
wealthier, Declines in the dollar miti- 
gated the rise in commodity prices de- 
nominated in foreign currencies. 

Concomitantly, falling real interest 
rates made holding inventories of ba- 
sic commodities cheaper— thus push- 
ing up inventory demand. The in- 
creasing U.S. money supply and the 
emergence of integrated world finan- 
cial markets created a surplus of dol- 
lars in world markets. This dollar 
surplus fanned the demand for basic 
commodities as the world tried to 
transform excess dollars into tangible 
assets. And the rise in wealth led to 
further increases in demand. 

Trends Reversed in Early Eighties 
In the early 19S0's, trends in com- 
modity prices reversed. Severe drops 
in world economic growth, and rising 
real interest rates due to slower 
growth in the world supply of U.S. 
dollars, combined to shift the demand 
for commodities downward. At the 
same time, the strengthening dollar 



increased U-S. imports during 
1980-85, muting the impact of slowly 
growing world markets and encourag- 
ing continued growth in foreign pro- 
duction. The results were rising sur- 
pluses and falling prices. 

But commodity prices will Likely turn 
upward again in the late 1980*6. 
World economic growth Is improving 
from the early 1980's, while real inter- 
est rates are falling. The fall in the 
value of the dollar is heightening the 
effect of low commodity prices in for- 
eign economies; foreign buyers can af- 
ford to buy more U.S. goods, while 
foreign sellers are receiving lower 
pricen— thus discouraging production. 

Low prices are already encouraging 
more consumption of basic commodit- 
ies, such as oil. Just as in the 1970's, 
the weakening dollar, along with the 
factors causing the dollar to slide, are 
encouraging world consumption while 
discouraging production. {Terry Town- 
send (202) 786-3313 and David Stoi- 
Lings(202) 786-1624] 

LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

•Hogs 

Although profitability returned to hog 
production this summer* producers 
continued to reduce their herds and 
planned to Cut production further. 
The September Hogs and Pigs report 
indicated that the September 1 inven- 
tory of all hogs and pigs in the 10 
quarterly reporting States was 5 per- 
cent below a year eariier, The breed- 
ing herd was 10 percent smaller. Al- 
though returns were very high in July 
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Prime Indicators of the U.S. Agricultural Economy 
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and August, producers indicated as of 
September 1 that they planned to 
have 9 percent fewer sows farrow in 
September-November than a year ear- 
lier, and 6 percent fewer in December- 
February. 

The lack of response to the high re- 
turns is in large part due to low and 
negative producer returns during the 
past fevi years and to the financial 
pressure to sell gilts to pay debts- In 
addition, as the number of producers 
has declined, the proportion of larger 
producers has increased. 

The expansion response of the larger 
producers is slower because they op- 
erate closer to capacity, and thus 
must build or renovate facilities to 
hold additional animals. In earlier 
periods, when operations were smaller, 
there were more "in and outers"— 
farmers who entered or left hog pro- 
duction as a side operation. Then, the 
biological lag was the principal con- 
straint on greater production. 

The September 1 inventory of market 
hogs weighing 60 pounds and over was 
below a year earlier, but was higher 
than the industry expected. Hog 
prices dropped $4 per ewt during the 
week the report was released' Prices 
are normally .expected to decline in 
September, as hog slaughter rates and 
weights rise seasonally. But, the 
larger-than-expected market hog in- 
ventory exacerbated the price decline. 
Seasonally higher pork production, ris- 
ing year-over-year imports of pork pro- 
ducts, and higher poultry production 
will pressure hog prices thi? fall. 
However, lower nonfed beef production 
j and low cold storage stocks will be 
offsetting influences. 

Retail pork prices in August averaged 
$1,90 a pound, up 17 percent from 
May and the highest monthly price 
since October 1982. The farm value 
rose to SL02 a pound, up nearly a 
third since May and the highest since 
September 1982. The farm -to- retail 
spread widened just 3 percent from 
May. The spread, at 88 cents per 
pound, was below the 1965 average of 
91 cents. The farm value is expected 
to decline this fall and the spread is 
likely to widen For all of 1986, the 
spread is expected to average only 
slight!* above 1985. [Uland Southard 
(202) 786-1830] 



•Broiler* 

After a modest rise during October. 
broiler meat production in November 
is expected to be up sharply from last 
year. During September, producers in 
the 12 major States set 7 to 10 per- 
cent more Cggs than in August Also, 
hatchabUity has improved from late 
July and August. With placements 
up, slaughter is also expected to in- 
crease. 

Producers will probably continue ex- 
panding, and output in the fourth 
quarter may be 5 percent above the 
same time last year. Producers are 
planning for additional hatching eggs 
in 1987 by adding more replacement 
pullets to the hatchery supply Hock. 
Using cumulative placements 7 to 14 
months earlier as an indication of fu- 
ture changes, the Hock in first-quarter 
1987 will be 6 percent larger than in 
1986. 

Since production is usually down in 
the first and fourth quarters from the 
spring and summer, capacity will like- 
ly be available to increase production 
more than suggested by the hatchery 
Hock. With demand favoring in- 
creased production and low grain 
prices in first-quarter 1987, producers 
may expand output 7 percent above 
1986. 

Prices in the 12 cities for a composite 
of whole birds averaged 67 cents per 
pound in the third quarter, up from 51 
last year. The combination of reduced 
pork supplies and the threat of heat- 
reduced broiler supplies boosted 
prices. As the hot weather abated, the 
birds gained weight and prices de- 
clined. 

Demand will continue strong for 
further-processed items. Also, sup- 
plied of pork will likely remain low, 
helping strengthen all meat prices. 
Thus, prices in fourth -quarter 1986 
may average 55 to 59 cents per pound, 
up from 50 last year. 

With additional broiler supplies ex- 
pected in first-quarter 1987, prices 
will decline but still average in the Low 
50-cent range, slightly above 1986. If 
grain prices remain low as expected, 
net returns are likely to stay positive 
through early 1987. [Allen Baker 
(202) 786-1830] 

•Turkey* 

Turkey production in 1986 is expected 
to be 13 percent above 1985 The 
excellent movement of turkey and tur- 
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key products, along with above- 
average returns in 1985, encouraged 
producers to sharply expand produc- 
tion. Consumers are eating more tur- 
key throughout the year* but the 
fourth quarter Is still the main con* 
sumption period. In the last few 
years, 39 to 40 percent of the'esti* 
mated per capita consumption has oc- 
curred in the fourth quarter. This 
year, per capita consumption In the 
fourth quarter i« expected to be about 
5 pounds— 37 percent of the annual 
figure. Fourth-quarter consumption is 
not lower; the fourth-quarter share is 
smaller because more turkey is now 
consumed the rest of the year. 

Further-processed items, along with 
turkey parts, are boosting consump- 
tion throughout the yean In the past 
3 years, further-processed turkey as a 
proportion of federally Inspected 
slaughter has been higher in the first 
half of the year. 

Fourth-quarter retail prices of whole 
turkeys will Itkely be slightly higher 
than last year. In 1985, retailers did 
not stock up on turkey as early as 
they did this year, and as a result 
wholesale prices were slightly lower 
last year until the fourth quarter. 
This year, retailers paid more for their 
turkey stocks and will likely pass the 
higher prices on to the consumer. Also 
this year, hams are expected to be in 
shorter supply and therefore higher 
priced. [Allen Baker (202) 786-1830] 
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Production ol Livestock and Products 




•Egg* 

Both demand and prices for eggs tend 
to rise in the fourth quarter because of 
holiday baking. This year, cartoned 
Grade A large eggs in New York may 
average 68 to 72 cents per doten, 
down from 76 last year and also down 
from some previous quarters in 1986 
because of increased production. If 
production continues above a year ear- 
lier, as expected, prices may also re- 
main beJow 1986 in early 1987. 

Exports of eggs and the shell equiv- 
alent of egg products were above last 
year in first-half 1986. The exports 
have helped to increase U.S. egg 
prices. Japan has been the major im- 
porter, and since the yen has been 



strong relative to the dollar, exports of 
egg products are expected to continue 
high. 

Egg producers are likely to produce 
more than last year because of lower 
feed costs and additional replacement 
pullets entering the laying flock* How- 
ever, the number of layers on hand 
September 1 was about the same as 
last year; table egg layers were down 
1 percent but hatching egg layers were 
up 8 percent. During June, July, and 
August 1986, the number of table egg 
layers was about the same as last 
year, and all layers were up 1 percent. 

In spite of positive net returns during 
August, egg producers sold their old 
hens to keep production from increas- 
ing, especially table egg output. Pro- 



ducers are expected to slow these sales 
as net returns continue positive. With 
the increased numbers of pullets avail- 
able in the fourth quarter, production 
may be 1 percent above last year. In 
first-quarter 1987, egg production may 
be 1 to 2 percent above a year earlier. 
[Alien Baker (202) 786-1830} 

•Dairy 

Commercial use of milk and dairy pro- 
ducts was about 2 percent above a 
year earlier during the third quarter. 
The gain was still substantial, but 
was the smallest since spring 1985, 
Declining real retail dairy prices, 
growth In the economy, and expanded 
promotion continued to push sales 
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higher. For all of 1986, commercial 
use is expected to be 3 percent above 
last year and 10 percent above 1983, 

Summer sales of fluid milk rose more 
than 1 percent from a year earlier. 
Increases In fluid sales have consis- 
tently been about 1-2 percent during 
the last 3 years. Sales of frozen des- 
serts and cottage cheese have also 
continued to post small rises. 

Commercial disappearance of butter 
rose sharply in late spring and early 
summer. However, these gains were 
inflated by a buildup in pipeline stocks 
and substitution of butter for less- 
available fresh cream. Commercial 
use in late summer probably was not 
as strong. Commercial use of Ameri- 
can cheese this summer was ju*t 
slightly above a year earlier. How- 
ever, growth ; n other varieties of 
cheese was strong. 

In 1987i commercial use of all dairy 
products probably will be up 1-3 per- 
cent The driving forces of the last 3 
years will continue to boost dairy 
sales, but the effects may be waning. 
Next year's expected commercial use 
would result in a 1983-87 increase One 
and a half times that of the entire 
decade of the seventies. [James Miller 
(202) 786-1830} 



CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

• Wheat 

Total wheat disappearance in 1986/87 
(June/May) is expected to increase 
about 13 percent from last year. Feed 
use may total 350 million bushels, 28 
percent above 1985/86, In addition! 
an expected 17-percent increase in ex- 
ports from last season will help put 
stocks below 1.8 billion bushels at sea- 
son's end. 

The September 1 stock report shows 
that June-August wheat disappear- 
ance rose this year. Stocks of 3.1 bil- 
lion bushels reflect export shipments 
of 320 million bushels, compared with 
250 million a year ago. Domestic dis- 
appearance of nearly 550 million 
bushels suggests heavy use of wheat 
in livestock rations; feed wheat con- 
sumption may have been record high 
for this 3^month period. Farm wheat 
prices, at a 9*year low during harvest 
months, encouraged using wheat in 
feed rations- However, the implied 
feed use of 376 million bushels during 
J one- August may be exaggerated be- 
cause it is figured as a residual from 
Quarterly stocks. 

Global wheat production for 1986/87 is 
forecast at almost 507 million tons, up 
slightly from 1985/86, but down about 
9 million tons from 1984/85 Foreign 
production is projected at 450 million 
tons, up significantly from last year's 
438 million and 5 million above the 
1984/85 record. Reflecting increased 
supplies and lower world prices, for- 
eign utilisation is likely to climb by 
about 11 million tons, to 477 million 

Trade in 1986/87 is forecast to exceed 
89 million tons (excluding intra-EC 
trade), partly because of lower export 
prices. However, the 36-millinn-ton 
gain for the year is considerably less 
than the gain in coarse grain trade. 

Production by the major foreign com- 
petitors is forecast to. increase almost 
6 million tons in 1986/87 to 126 mil- 
lion. But, that total Is still well under 
the 1984/85 record or 136 million. Be- 
cause of favorable weather, Canada's 
crop is likely to reach 31 million tons, 
over 6 million more than the previous 
year. 

Production prospects for the remainder 
of the foreign wheat exporters are 
mixed* Argentine prospects in 
1986/87 are up about 1 million tons, 
EC-12 outturn should be slightly below 
last season's 72 million tons, and Aus- 



tralian prospects are down about 1 
million tons. Nonetheless, supplies 
among the major foreign exporters will 
continue large, with ending stocks in* 
creasing over 8 percent to more than 
33 million tons. 

Much of the forecast increase in world 
trade will probably come from dimin- 
ished production in the major wheat- 
importing countries. While China's 
production should be up about 2 mil- 
lion tons, the Soviet crop may be 6 
million tons below a year earlier. So- 
viet prospects, however, are much bet- 
ter than in 1984/85, when a crop of 
only 73 million tons contributed to 
record imports, [Allen Schienbein 
(202) 786-1840 end James Cole (202) 
786 1691] 

•Ri&> 

A smaller U.S. crop, larger domestic 
utilization, and a gain in exports are 
expected to cut rice carryover next 
July 31 to around 61 million cwt. This 
will be 21 percent below last season's 
record 77 million cwt 

Based on October 1 conditions, the 
1986 rice crop is forecast at 129.5 
million cwt, down 5 percent from a 
year ago. The expected cut in produc- 
tion is due to reduced area harvested, 
since yields are record high* 

Yields in 1986 may average around 
5 t 550 pounds per acre, slightly above 
last year's record 5,437, Since 1980, 
rice yields have risen over 1,000 
pounds per acre because of increased 
plantings of high-yielding varieties. 

Further plantings of high-yielding 
varieties, along with improved man- 
agement practices and greater input 
use, could raise per-acre yields an- 
other 400-600 pounds by 1990. For 
1986, however, weather and disease 
problems have probably constrained 
yields in Arkansas and Missouri. Tex- 
as yields may rise as much as 10 
percent, though. 

Producers* income in 1986/87 will 
come principally from direct Govern- 
ment payments. Payment* may reach 
70 percent of total income, up from 43 
percent last season The price re- 
ceived by producers is expected to vary 
with the world price and range be- 
tween S3.20 and $4 per cwt. Market 
prices in 1985/86 averaged 56.72 per 
cwt, down $1.35 from a year earlier. 
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'Commodity Market Prices 
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Substantially lower prices are gener- 
ating a pickup in domestic use. Over 
the summer, rice millers were operat- 
ing at dose to capacity. New rice 
products are being introduced at an 
unprecedented rate, as companies 
strive to take advantage of lower 
prices. Annual use of rice in cereals, 
processed and frozen foods, ethnic 
foods, and new products is expected to 
increase faster. 

Restaurant use has also increased. 
Growth in the Asian and Spanish seg- 
ments of the U.S. population continues 
to fuel consumption. However, use of 
rice in beer, a major growth area in 
the past, is not likely to increase, as 
beer consumption appears to be flat. 

Lower prices are also boosting US- 
exports; sales have picked up since the 
marketing loan went into effect in 
April. U.S. exports in 1986/87 
(August/July) are expected to gain 36 
percent to 80 million cwt for the larg- 
est export total in S years. This gain 
indicates a larger U.S. share of the 
world market; foreign exports are like- 
ly to drop. 

Foreign rice production is expected to 
increase in 1986/87 to 315 million tons 
(milled weights), 1 percent above 
1985/86 and also slightly above the 
record of 313.6 million in 1984/85. 
Foreign consumption is projected to in- 
crease by 2 percent, after rising only 
marginally last year. 

Despite the largest gain In consump- 
tion since 1983/84, and lower world 
market prices, world rice imports will 
likely drop from 12.6 million tons in 
calendar 1986 to 11.9 million in 1987. 
Production in the importing countrieb 
has increased, and none of the major 
importers is expected to show higher 
imports for the year. Brazilian im- 
ports, the main reason for the prob- 
able 10-percent gain in world trade in 
1986, are expected to drop 700,000 
tons in calendar 1987, This accounts 
for all of the' projected reduction in 
1987 trade. 

Good crops are expected in all of the 
competitor countries. Projections in- 
dicate record or near-record crops in 
Pakistan, Burma, and Thailand, and 
China's crop will rebound from the 
impact of poor weather last year. 
With large carryin and good crops, 
foreign exporters have large supplies 
available. fJanet Livtzey (202) 
786*1840 and Frederic M. Surh (202) 
786-1691] 



^Feed Grains: Demand Analysis 
Com disappearance, made up of ■ 
roughly 4 billion feed and residual, 1 
billion FSI (food, seed, and industrial 
use), and 2 billion exports, has; totaled 
around 7 billion bushels a year for the 
past 3 years. With an average crop of 
around 8 billion bushels, carryout 
stocks often grow about 1 billion bush- 
els per year. 

Feed and residual disappearance is de- 
fined as total supply less yearend 
stocks, exports, and FSI use. It is the 
largest disappearance category, as 
well as the most variable, partly be- 
cause it is the catch-all category for 
waste, shrinkage, and measurement 
errors. Because the feed and residual 
category is so important, estimates 
and analysis of feed demand are an 
important part of understanding the 
feed grain situation and the general 
farm economy. 

Economic theory suggests that corn 
demand by livestock feeders is related 
to the price of corn, the prices of com- 
peting and complementary feeds, and 
the prices of animal products. An- 
other type of analysis is based on nu- 
tritional requirements of livestock and 
poultry. This type of analysis is be- 
hind the development of the grain- 
consuming animal unit (GCAfJ) con- 
cept, which places the various species 
of livestock and poultry on a common 
base to index total feed requirements. 

To sort out the important factors, feed 
and residual disappearance of feed 
grains, GCAtTs, and feed gmin prices 



Fewer Animals Leading ta Less Feed Use 
in 1986-87, Despite Lower Feed Prices 
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1981/82 82/83 83/84 84/85 85/86 86/87 
A grain consuming animal unit is a measure of 
the number of animals on farms weighted by 
the feed they eat. 



have been converted to an index, with 
1981/82 equaling 100. The number of 
GCAU's remains fairly stable, moving 
only a few percentage points in a 
year. Swings \n feed use are more 
dramatic, moving perhaps 10 to 15 
percentage points in a year. Price- 
movements are bigger still, with 20- to 
30-percent swings not unusual- On 
average, swings in feed use tend to be 
controlled more by prices than by 
changes tn animal units. 

Based on price Incentives, the quantity 
of feed grains fed in 1986/87 should 
surge. In fact, 1986/87 feed use is 
expected to be about Jevel with 
1985/86. A look at the animal num- 
bers and a closer look at feeding prac- 
tices explain why. 

Dairy cattle numbers are expected to 
decline 7 percent, largely because of 
the Dairy Termination Program. Beef 
and hog animal units are likely to 
decline 3 to 4 percent. Halfway 
through 1986, cattle inventories were 
reported at their lowest since midyear 
estimates began in 1973, and the next 
January 1 report is likely to show the 
smallest inventory since the early 
1960's. The hog breeding herd was 
the lowest since estimates began in 
1964, with farrowing intentions down 
Substantially for the coming year. 

Might feeding rates increase? When 
feed prices are low , producers are ex- 
pected to increase feeding rates per 
animal unit by starting intensive feed- 
ing at lighter weights, feeding animals 
longer to heavier weights, and making 
more feed available. However, slaugh- 
ter weights of fed cattJe and hogs were 
near-record for much of 1985/86, in- 
dicating many^of these steps had al- 
ready been taken. 

Although fed cattle marketings will 
likely remain large in spite of the 
smaller Inventory, fewer nonfed cattle 
are slaughtered when feed lot demand 
is strong. Thus, the potential for in- 
creased feed use during 1986/87 by 
dairy, hog, and beef producers is ex- 
tremely limited. The only sure growth 
market for feed appears to be poultry, 
which continues to grow 5 to 6 percent 
annually. 

World coarse grain production in 
1986/87 is forecast to fall more than 
21 million tons to 821 million, entire); 
because of the reduction in U.S. out- 
turn. Foreign production, forecast at 
570 million tons, is close to output of 
the last 2 years. 
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Foreign use of coarse grains, however, 
is showing strong growth, gaining 
about 15 million tons to reach 616 
million. This improvement is largely 
caused by lower world prices. Lower 
prices are also the main reason for the 
almost 7-million-ton expansion projec- 
ted in world coarse grain trade for 
1986/87, Global ending stocks are ex- 
pected to reach a record 209 million 
tons, up 36 million. Almost all the 
increase will be in the United States? 
foreign ending stocks are forecast to 
fall about 2 million tons. 

Production prospects in all the major 
foreign exporting countries are good, 
although crops are generally short of 
record levels, Canadian barley pro- 
duction is the exception, both area and 
yield are expected to set records. 
While not at record levels, all other 
major foreign exporters— Australia, 
Argentina, South Africa, and 
Thailand— are forecast to have abun- 
dant exportable supplies. 

China's exports continue high. Ex- 
ports of 6 million tons for 1986/87 will 
be second only to shipments in 
1985/86. Most of China's trade is with 
traditional U,S, customers, such as 
Japan, Korea, and the Soviet Union 
[Dave Hull (202) 786-1840 and James 
Cole (202) 786-1691] 

•Oilseed* 

Soybean cash prices {Central Illinois) 
declined from the 54,90s in early Sep- 
tember to the middle S4,70's by the 
end of the month. The decline followed 
the announcement of a $4.77 Joan rate 
for the 1986 crop. Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings budget reductions 
could lower the actual payment rate to 
54.56 a bushel. Wet weather in the 
Midwest has delayed harvesting, pro- 
viding some price strength. But it is 
too early to tell if the bad weather will 
damage harvest prospects enough to 
raise prices. 

The most important factor this year is 
the robust L 99- billion -bus he] crop 
expected from 59.8 million harvested 
acres, Coupled with an expected 
record 536-million-bushel carryover 
from 1985/86, the crop will result in 
burdensome supplies in a market that 
is expected to grou slowly at best. 

The Government Joan rate will likely 
be the market price through 1986/87. 
The effective loan rate is $4.56 a 
bushel (including Gramm-Rudman- 
HoliingsX but the price at which the 



CCC can sell its inventory will be be- 
tween $5,15 and $5.54 a bushel (105 
percent of the announced $4.77 loan 
rate plus specified monthly carrying 
charges). 

Lower soybean prices are reflected in 
a drop in soybean meal prices, from 
about $ 1 75 per ton in early September 
to less than $160 by September 23. 
Domestic soybean meal demand could 
perk up by the second half of the year, 
offsetting an expected weakening in 
soybean meal exports. Soybean meal 
prices will likely reflect the minimum 
amount necessary to maintain profit- 
able crush margins. Prices in the mid- 
$150's are forecast for 1986/87, 

The soybean oil situation still reflects 
the acute oversupply of vegetable oils 
worldwide, U.S. disappearance in 
1986/87 could climb 3 percent from a 
year ago, reflecting reduced availabil- 
ity of other domestically produced fats 
and oils, particularly cottonseed. But t 
supplies are ample and prices are not 
likely to improve much. Soybean oil 
prices in September were stable but 
low, ranging between 13,5 and 14,5 
cents a pound. 

U.S. soybean exports are expected to 
continue to increase, but at a lesser 
rate than in 1985/86, when they rose 
by almost One-quarter because of few- 
er soybeans from Brazil and Para- 
guay. Also, U.S. sales likely benefited 
from the decline in the dollar's value. 

In 1986/87, the reduced U.S. soybean 
loan rate and the Federal Grain In- 
spection Service's stricter grading of 
soybeans should further boost U.S. 
competitiveness. As a result of the 
new standards, No. 1 U,S, soybeans 
will contain less fatty arid, reducing 
refining costs and extending the shelf 
life of processed oil. 

These actions are well timed, since the 
United States faces greater competi- 
tion from South American growers in 
1986/87. Although the United States 
will continue to dominate world 
soybean trade, Brazil, Argentina, and 
Paraguay are likely to expand their 
combined share of world soybean ex- 
ports to about one-fifth. Despite a pro- 
jected 3.5-percent Increase in world 
Crush, world soybean ending stocks 
are projected to rise 1 1 percent Over 
1986786*5 record. Total world oilseed 
ending stocks are expected to increase 
by 13 percent in 1986/87. 



Wheat 8t Cotton Price Slides 
May Have Ended , . . 
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... But Corn & Soybean Prices Still 
Falling In October 
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* Through October 9. 

World consumption of oilseed meal will 
probably continue increasing ap- 
proaching 107 million tons in 
1986/87. World ending stock* of meal 
will fall for a third consecutive year. 
Soybean meal stocks are projected to 
decline by almost 8 percent to 2,3 mil- 
lion tans. World trade in soybean 
meal, rape seed meal, and fish meal is 
forecast to increase. However, U.S 
soybean meal exports are forecast to 
decline because of increased availabil- 
ity from Brazil and Argentina. 
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World vegetable oil trade in 1986/87 is 
projected to expand again, but U.S. 
vegetable oil exports are forecast to 
decline for a fourth consecutive year. 
Palm oil will continue to account for 
the largest share of world vegetable oil 
trade. The U.S. share of the world 
soybean oil market is likely to decline 
by 2 percent as soybean oil exports 
from Brazil and Argentina rise 4 per- 
cent and account for 37 percent of 
world trade. [Roger Hos kin (202) 
786*1840 and Tom Bickerton (202) 
786- 169 1 J 

•Cotton 

World production in 1986/87 is fore- 
cast at 73.5 million bales, 54 million 
below 1985/86. Area is projected to be 
30.7 million hectares, down 1.2 mil- 
lion. 

US- cash and futures prices rose 
sharply in September. Foreign coun- 
tries t anxious to gain as much foreign 
exchange as possible from cotton 
sales, went along with the higher U.S. 
prices, so world prices also averaged 
higher. This occurred despite the con- 
tinued world cotton surplus. 

Cotton consumption was strong during 
the summer, particularly in the Far 
East, raising the global 1985/86 con- 
sumption estimate to 74.5 million 
bales, 6.8 percent Over 1984/85- Very 
low summer prices boosted consump- 
tion, as did stronger currencies in 
some key textile-exporting countries- 

Also, major cotton consumers are op- 
timistic because this summer's Multi- 
Fiber Arrangement negotiations did 
not further restrict textile trade. Con- 
sumption for 1986/87 Is projected at 
77 million bales, 3.4 percent over the 
1985/86 record. Despite current price 
fluctuations, large supplies of cotton 
relative to previous years, and relative 
to synthetics, are encouraging in- 
creased cotton use. 

With growing consumption, export po- 
tential is also stronger. Exports are 
projected to be 22.6 million bales, up 
2.1 million. Major exporters, such as 
Pakistan, China, and the United 
States, will benefit the most, but Com- 
petition for these gains will continue 
stifT. 

One-fourth of the way into the 1986/87 
U.S. cotton marketing year, prospects 
for reducing burdensome stocks are 
improving. Domestic textile mills now 
are expected to use 7 million bales, the 
most since 1975^76. 



Lower cotton prices and consumer 
preference for natural fibers are major 
factors in the consumption rise. In 
addition ♦ foreign mills are expected to 
use more U.S. cotton than initially 
projected. The current U.S. export es- 
timate is 6.8 million bales, 4 percent 
larger than forecast in August 

The 1986 cotton crop, based on Octo- 
ber 1 conditions, is estimated at 10 
million bales. Weather problems in 
the Texas High Plains and the Delta 
have lowered yields from earlier ex- 
pectations. Yearend carryover may be 
Jess than 6 million bales, a 39-percent 
drop from last year. 

Although year-ending stocks are still 
large, the U.S. cotton outlook has 
brightened considerably in the past 3 
months. Since August 1, December 
futures prices have rallied almost 20 
cents. Trading patterns have been 
volatile, though. 

This improvement in futures has 
helped elevate the Northern Europe 
Index A and has made U.S. mid south 
cash offers at harvest more competi- 
tive with the Government loan pro- 
gram. California and Arizona spot 
prices have been above loan repay- 
ment rates since early October, reflect- 
ing higher- than* normal program par- 
ticipation and strong demand from 
Asian markets, [Bob Skinner (202) 
786-1840 and Carolyn L. Whitton 
(202) 786-1691] 

•Tobacco 

As of October 1, U.S. tobacco output 
was forecast at 1.22 billion pounds, 
down 20 percent from 1985 because of 
reduced acreage and yields. Dry 
weather lowered yields and leaf qual- 
ity, but quality stall appears relatively 
good. Prices at flue-cured auctions are 
lower because the support level was 
reduced. However, the no- net-east as- 
sessment charged producers has heen 
reduced from 1985's 25 cents to 2-1/2 
cents this year, which more than off- 
sets the drop in price. Net prices* 
after assessments, are about 5 cents a 
pound above a year ago. But, with 
lower yields, per-acre returns after as* 
sessments are lower. 

The tobacco supply for 1986/87 is fore- 
cast to decline about 6-1/2 percent to 
4.97 billion pounds, with decreases in 
both flue-cured and burley. Stocks go- 
ing into the new marketing year (July 
1 for flue-cured and cigar-wrapper 
types, and October 1 for all other 
types) likely will equal 3.72 billion 
pounds, about 3 percent lower than a 
year earlier. 



Based on State estimates as of Octo- 
ber 1, the 1986 flue-cured crop totaled 
673 million pounds, down 16 percent 
from last year. Beginning stocks on 
July 1 were down 6 percent The total 
supply is 2.63 billion pounds, about 8 
percent below last year, but .ample at 
about 2.85 years 1 use. Total use this 
season may rise from last year's 912 
million pound*, as exports are expectr 
ed to increase. Carryover next June 
30 may decline another 10 to 12 per- 
cent. 

Flue-cured sales began July 29< By 
October 9, growers had sold 85 to 90 
percentof anticipated marketings. 
with 5 percent going under loan. De- 
spite the smaller crop, prices are lower 
because of reduced price supports. 
Sales through October 9 averaged 
$1-53 a pound, about 10 percent below 
the previous year. However, net prices 
to growers, after the no*net-cost as- 
sessment, were 6 cents a pound high- 
er Reduced auction prices, along with 
lower production, will Cause cash re- 
ceipts to fall sharply. After assess- 
ments, though, per-acre receipts will 
be Only 4 or 5 percent lower than a 
year ago. 

This year's burley crop is expected to 
fall 25 percent from the 1985 harvest. 
Because of a reduced 1985 crop, end- 
ing stocks on September 30 are projec- 
ted to be about 1 percent lower than 
last year. The 1986/67 supply will be 
down about 4-1/2 percent from a year 
earlier, representing about 3.4 years' 
use and providing more than adequate 
stocks. Reduced output also is fore- 
cast for Maryland crops— fire-cured, 
dark air-cured* and cigar types. 

The national marketing quota for the 
1967 flue-cured crop must be an- 
nounced by December 15. Individual 
farm quotas and allotments will re- 
flect undermarketings and overmar- 
ketings in the current crop. For bur- 
ley, marketing quotas will be an- 
nounced by February 1, 1987, and for 
other types by March 1. 

Price support levels in 1987 for flue- 
cured and burley tobacco will be based 
on a 5-year moving average of market 
prices (two-thirds weight) and changes 
ui a cost of production index (one-third 
weight^ For other types, maximum 
increases in support levels will con- 
tinue to be based on the average of the 
parity index during the 3 previous 
years, compared with 1959. [Vemer 
N.GHse(202) 786-1840] 
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•Peanuts 

Peanut supplies for 1986/67 are ex- 
pected to be 4.2 billion pounds, includ- 
ing 845 million of carryover from 
1985, 2 million of imports, and 3,37 
billion of 1986 production. 

On September 29* USDA announced a 
$4.5-rnillion Targeted Export Assis- 
tance program (see Commodity Spot- 
light) to expand exports of edible pea* 
nuts to 16 Western European coun- 
tries. Funds will be used to conduct 
brand promotions for products made 
with U.S. peanuts, to encourage devel- 
opment of new peanut products, and to 
Increase consumer awareness of U.S. 
peanuts through generic promotions. 
The targeted nations purchased 65 
percent of U.S. edible peanut exports 
during the 1985/86 marketing year. 

Promotional activities will be carried 
Out through an agreement between 
USDA's Foreign Agricultural Service 
and the National Peanut Council, a 
nonprofit organisation representing all 
segments of the U.S. peanut industry. 
USDA will reimburse the council with 
generic marketing certificates, which 
can be exchanged for Government- 
obligated commodities. [James Schaub 
(202) 786-1840] 

•Fruit 

Forecast increases in 1986/87 citrus 
production will outweigh smaller ap- 
ple, grape, and pear crops. The net 
increase in output should put this 
fairs grower prices slightly to mod- 
erately below last year. Noncitrus 
fruit production in 1986 was forecast 
in early October at 1 1.6 million tons, 
down 8 percent from 1985. The apple 
crop is forecast at 3,9 billion pounds, 
off 3 percent from last year. The 
grape and pear crops are expected to 
drop 12 and 5 percent, respectively, 
from 198£. 

Citrus groves in Florida and Texas are 
still recovering from the four freezes in 
the last five winters. The first fore- 
cast for the 1986/87 citrus crop is 12.4 
million tons (excluding California's 
grapefruit crop outside the desert 
areas). This is 14 percent higher than 
last season 1 * production but still well 
below the record high In 1979/80. 

Larger production is indicated for all 
citrus. With a slowly growing econo- 
my, demand for fruit will likely not 
increase appreciably. Citrus prices 
are likely to fall below the previous 
season. 

Reduced crops of clingstone peaches, 
Bartlett pears, and plums wijl result 



in less canning than last year. But 
large carryin stocks are likely to pro- 
vide adequate supplies of most canned 
fruit during 1986/87. Movement of 
canned fruit has been slow, and higher 
stocks have caused contract prices for 
major canning fruits to fall substan- 
tially from a year ago. 

The California Peach Association and 
canners have agreed to a 1966 field 
price of $ 167 per ton for clingstone 
peaches, compared with $ 188.50 in 
1985. The California growers and 
canners also have agreed to a field 
price of SI 77 a ton for Bartlett pears 
for canning, down 14 percent from 
1985, The sluggish economy, slack 
movement, and lower frutt costs are 
likely to keep overall prices steady or 
lower than last year. 

1ft ith the smaller California grape crop 
and the increased use of raisin grapes 
by wineries, raisin output this season 
is expected to be substantially less 
than last year. The trade is forecast- 
ing an output of 300*000 tons, com- 
pared with 345,000 in 1985. However, 
even with the smaller output, large 
carryin stocks from the diversion pro- 
gram will result in adequate supplies 
during 1986787. Demand for raisins 
has picked up, and higher field prices 
for raisin grapes arc expected to keep 
raisin prices firm. 

Production of prunes, the other major 
dried fruit, is estimated to be down 31 
percent from 1985. With a fraction- 
ally larger carryin stock, the 1986787 
supply of prunes is estimated to be 21 
percent less than last year. Prices 
this year are likely to be higher than 
Last. 

As of September 1, cold storage hold- 
ings of frozen fruit and berries were 
down slightly from a year ago. Sharp- 
ly decreased supplies were recorded for 
apricots, sweet cherries, grapes, and 
peaches, but the drop was partially 
offset by increased stocks of apples, 
blackberries, boysen berries, and red 
raspberries. Slightly to moderately 
decreased supplies were also reported 
for blueberries, tart cherries, and 
strawberries. Demand for frozen fruit 
and berries will likely stay relatively 
strong, but smaller supplies, and high- 
er costs for several crops, should keep 
prices firm. [Ben Huang (202) 
786-1766] 



•Sugar and Sweeteners 
Domestic prices for raw cane sugar 
(nearby futures price for Contract 
No. 14, ci.fJduty-paid, New York) 
averaged 20.90 cents a pound for the 
July -September quarter, about the 
same as in the previous quarter. For 
the first 9 months of 1986, prices 
averaged 20.89 cents a pound, 3 per- 
cent below the market stabilization 
price of 21.50. Average monthly 
prices have ranged from 20.67 to 
21.01 cents, 

Beet and cane sugar processors filed 
in tent- to-forfeit notices with the CCC 
for 257,000 tons, but all the sugar was 
redeemed by the September 30 dead- 
line. Last year over 300,000 tons of 
cane sugar (all from Florida) and over 
1 30,000 tons of beet sugar were for- 
feited - 

Rain has caused beet sugar crop losses 
in Michigan. Acreage is down 11,000, 
meaning a production drop of 460,000 
tons. This has reduced the U.S. beet 
sugar production estimate 1.6 percent 
from September to 25.0 million tons. 
[David Harvey (202) 786-1 769] 

COMMODITY SPOTLIGHT 

Targeted Export Assistance Boosts 
Fruit and Vegetable Shipments 

Competition between the United 
States and other major fruit and vege- 
table exporters has intensified with 
the emergence of the EC*12 as a net 
exporter. EC policymakers, for the 
most part, have followed a path of 
subsidizing exports from member coun- 
tries while imposing stringent quotas 
on agricultural imports, 

Not only are the subsidized fruit, vege- 
table, and product exports more at- 
tractive on world markets than non- 
subsidized U.S. exports, but the EC 
and other producers have also had the 
advantage in recent years of more fa- 
vorable exchange rates. While the 
weakening dollar has improved the 
US- export picture in 1986, competi- 
tion in world markets remains strong. 

As an alternative to subsidizing U.S, 
produce, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
under Section 1124 of the Food Secu- 
rity Act of 1985, implemented the Tar- 
geted Export Assistance Program 
(TEA). Administered b> the Foreign 
Agricultural Service* TEA is essen- 
tially a foreign market development 
program for specific U.S. commodities 
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Targeted Export A*si*tance 
Agreement* In Fiscal 1986 

East Asio and Pacific Rim 
Wood products, canned peaches and 
fruit cocktail, frozen potatoes, wal- 
nuts, raisins, California and other dc 
mestic wines, California/ Arizona and 
Florida fresh and processed citrus, 
Washington Stale apples, California 
fresh table grapes, almonds* wheat 
and semolina, pears* red meat, barley 
and malt, corn, sorghum, other feed 
grains, processed foods* chocolate and 
chocolate confectionery, cotton, pista- 
chios, and poultry, eggs* and Lheir fur* 
ther processed products. 

Western Europe (including EC) 
Walnuts, raisins, California and oth 
domestic wines, dried prunes. 
California/Arizona and Florida fresh 
and processed citrus* Washington 
State apples, dry peas and lentils, 
California fresh table grapes, ai* 
monds, pears, barley and malt, corn, 
sorghum, other feed grains, processed 
foods, peanuts, soybeans, and cotton, 

Africa and Middle East 
Raisins, Washington State apples, 
wheat and semolina, pears, rice, feed 
grains, barley and malt, corn, sor 
jhum, processed foods, livestock, and 
poultry, eggs, and their further pro 
cessed products, 

Latin America and Caribbean Basin 
Dry peas and lentils, California fresh 
table grapes, wheat and semolina, 
rice, feed grains, barley and malt, 
corn, sorghum, and processed foods. 



which have been hurt by foreign sub- 
sidies, import quotas, or other unfair 
trade practices. 

TEA is intended to help maintain or 
expand U.S. export markets in the 
face of increasing world competition, 
and in some cases to reverse declining 
export trends. By increasing exports 
of commodities with large domestic 
surpluses and depressed prices, TEA 
also functions to raise domestic prices 
by reducing supplies, thus encouraging 
better returns for producers. 

Export assistance is provided through 
Government agreements with U.S. 
trade associations, State-sponsored or- 
ganizations, or private firms to con* 
duct market development in selected 
countries. Organizations are reim- 
bursed for part of their expenses with 
generic commodity certificates issued 
by CCC. These certificates, in turn, 



Targeted Export Assistance Aided All Commodity Groups 
in Fiscal 1986 



Wood products 

1.7% 

($2 million) 

Chocolate, confectionery, pasta 

4.2% 

($4.6 million) 



Processed foods 

4,9% 

($5.4 million) 

Poultry, eggs, & products 

5.5% 

t$6 million) 





Frurt & vegetables, nuts, yvme 

40.8% 

(S44.6 million) 



flow crops* rice, livestock. & 

red meat 

42.9% 

{$47.2 million) 



w- 



Can be redeemed or sold, often at a 

premium, 

Commodities eligible for targeted ex- 
port assistance must meet the follow- 
ing requirements: (1) they must have 
been hurt by unfair foreign trade prac- 
tices, (2) they must be in adequate 
supply, and (3) if processed, they must 
be at least half of U.S. origin, with 
preference given to those totally of 
U.S. origin. 

Participants must represent U.S. ag- 
ricultural interests, with preference 
given to nonprofit trade organizations 
having national or industry-wide scope 
and the ability to share costs* Tar- 
geted markets may include those em- 
ploying unfair trade practices such as 
import barriers, markets where subsi- 
dized Competition exists, or alternative 
markets developed to offset markets 
lost to unfair trade practices. 

TEA offers two basic types of promo* 
tion program: generic, where non- 
profit agricultural associations and 
State organizations promote homoge- 
neous products, and brand-identified 
programs with private U.S. firms. 
Program agreement* are usually for 
12 months. TEA will provide at least 
SI 10 million per year for export assis- 
tance in fiscal ld8€ f 1987, and 1988. 
The allocation will increase to a mini- 
mum of $325 million in fiscal 1989 
and 1990. 

Forty agreements were signed in fiscal 
1986, totaling the full $1 10 million 



allotted. So far, two additional agree- 
ments have been signed for 1987. Of 
the 1986 agreements. 21 are targeted 
primarily to expanding markets for se- 
lected fruits, vegetables, and products 
in Western Europe and the Pacific ■ 
Rim. 

The present agreement is the first ma- 
jor export assistance program for 
fruits and vegetables. However, other 
1936 agreements provided assistance 
for a host of products (see accompany- 
ing table). To date, 1987 agreements 
have been signed for wood products 
and canned peaches and fruit cocktail. 

The Pacific Rim, with some of the 
fastest growing economies in the 
world, is a major target for promo* 
tions. Agreements are currently in ef- 
fect to promote greater Pacific Rim 
purchases of U.S. raisins, frozen pota- 
toes, California and other domestic 
wines, California/Arizona and Florida 
fresh and processed citrus, canned 
peaches and fruit cocktail, almonds, 
walnuts, pears, Washington State ap- 
ples, and California fresh table 
grapes. Between January and July 
1986, total U.S. exports of these com- 
modities to the Pacific Rim were up 
almost 17 percent from the 385,722 
metric tons shipped in the same period 
last year, 

During the first 7 months of 1986, 
U.S. exports of canned peaches and 
fruit cocktail to the Pacific Rim 
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reached 7.295 and 4 t 200 metric tonss 
respectively, up 373 and 46 percent 
from the same period last year. The 
increase has gone largely to Japan- 
canned peach and fruit cocktail ex* 
ports to Japan were 6,391 and 2,274 
metric tons> respectively, between Jan- 
uary and July. 

The dollar has declined about 1 1 per- 
cent against the Japanese yen since 
the first canned peach and fruit cock- 
tail TEA promotion began in March, 
and the decline has aided sales. But, 
the promotion program must also be 
given some credit for the increase in 
exports, Taiwan, South Korea, Hong 
Kong, and Singapore have also raised 
their purchases, despite the f&ct that 
their currencies move with the U.S. 
dollar. 

Al&o during the first 7 months of 1986, 
U.S. fresh grapefruit and wine exports 
to the Pacific Rim increased 56 and 40 
percent over the year-earlier totals of 
138,874 metric tons and 332,000 gal- 
lons, respectively. However, the TEA 
programs for these commodities are 
still too new to assess their impact— 
the First citrus agreement was an- 
nounced in May and the first wine 
agreement in April. 

Several Western European countries 
are also targeted under the TEA pro- 
gram, Asof September, agreements 
had been signed to promote European 
sales of U.S. walnuts, raisins, Califor- 
nia wines, dried prunes, California/ 
Arizona and Florida fresh and pro- 
cessed citrus, almonds, pears* Wash- 
ington State apples, and California 
fresh table grapes. Most of these 
agreements are also relatively 
new— TEA was announced for wal- 
nuts, raisins, and California citrus in 
May; for Florida citrus in June: Tor 
almonds in July: and for pears and 
California grapes In August. 

Although program evaluation at this 
point is difficult, its success depends 
primarily on the ability of U.S. fruit 
and vegetable growers to provide ade- 
quate supplies of targeted commodities 
at competitive export prices, and sec- 
ondly on the success of foreign ad- 
vertising and promotion campaigns in 
increasing demand. Less favorable ex* 
change rates, inadequate domestic 
supply for export, or a tightening of 
foreign import quotas could constrain 
short-term program results. Longer 
term success of TEA could also be 
hindered by retaliatory actions from 
foreign competitors. Progress of the 
TEA program for fruits, vegetables, 
and products will be reported in future 
issues. [Kate Buckley (202) 786 1770} 



COMMODITY SPOTLIGHT 

Forett Products Outlook 
Farmers own 1 1 6 million acres Of tim- 
ber land 1 , about one- fourth of the na» 
tion's total. This is nearly as much as 
in the national forests and all other 
public lands combined (136 million 
acres) and more than owned by the 
forest industry (69 million acres), 

Plagued by continuing financial prob- 
lems, some farmers have begun to look 
at the economics of forestry, with an 
eye toward more intensive manage* 
ment of their existing timberlands or 
conversion of land in crops and pas* 
ture to timber. Over 580.000 acres of 
cropland were enrolled in the Conser- 
vation Reserve Program for tree plant- 
ing in 1986. In general, tree planting 
has been record high for the last 4 
years, with 86 percent of the planting 
on private lands. 

What lies behind all this interest in 
forestry? How will it affect timber 
supplies, and will farmers be able to 
get an attractive return from timber? 

Population Growth Creates Boom 
In Housing and Wood Use 
USDA Forest Service data show that 
timber consumption increased from 11 
billion cubic feet per year in the late 
1950*s and 1960's to nearly 14 billion 
in the late 1970V Increases in popu- 
lation, the entrance of the 1950's baby 
boomers into the housing market* and 
increases in overall economic activity 
are expected to boost total demand for 
timber products 15 percent from 1980 
to 1990. The increase may reach 30 
percent by 2000 and 64 percent by 
2030- The supply of timber available 
to meet this Increased demand is ex- 
pected to expand at a slower rate, 
with consequent real increases of 1 to 
2 percent per year in wood product 
prices. 

The outlook for forest products is espe- 
cially favorable in the South. New 
housing has long been the largest sin- 
gle market for timber products. Popu- 
lation shifts to the South have made 
this region the country's most active 
housing market, accounting for over 



Demand for Wood Products Tends 
To Rise With Increases in GNP 
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Forest Products Demand, Past and Projected 
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1990-20M3 forecast, USDA forest Service. 
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»]/ Principal uses for 
softwoods: lumber, plywood 
and other construction 
material; pu|p| fuel. 
2/ Principal uses for 
hardwoods; pal lets, 
railroad ties, furniture, 
foe I wood, pulp. 

Source: USDA Forest Service. 



half of all new homes constructed in 
recent years, The demand for other 
important forest products, such as pa- 
per and paper board, is also related to 
changes in population. 

Nationally, farmers and other nonin- 
dustrial private forest owners, who to- 
gether own 58 percent of the timber- 
lands, account for 36 percent of 
softwood harvests and 77 percent of 
hardwood harvests. These lands are 
expected to contribute an increased 
share of the timber supply in future 
years, because of larger wilderness 
designations and other pressures for 
non timber use of public lands. 

The Forest Service estimates that 
there are 168 million acres of existing 
timberland in the United States that 
could provide real returns of at least 4 
percent a year from intensified timber 
management. Farmers and other non- 
industrial private Owners own an es- 
timated 124 million of these. Opportu- 
nities for converting marginal agricul- 
tural lands to timber have not been 
fully documented. But, the 1983 
USDA study "Conversion for Conser- 
vation" showed that on 15 million 
acres of cropland and pasture in the 



South, returns from pine trees would 
exceed net earnings from crops and 
forage. 

Timberland and Cropland 
Stiow Cyclical Shifts 
On a given piece of land, growing 
crops has usually brought better re- 
turns than forestry. But there have 
been exceptions— around 1920, the 
amount of U.S. timberland, which had 
been declining steadily since early set- 
tlement, started to increase. Forestry 
was viable on played-out, marginal 
farms, especially in the East and 
South. 

By 1960, timberland s had increased 
by 50 million acres. But then the 
trend again reversed, as vast areas of 
bottomland hardwood forests and up- 
land forests (many of which are now 
being labeled as highly erodible) went 
into crops and pasture. 

Today, we may be on the brink of 
another reversal. The economic Out- 
look for forestry is comparatively fa- 
vorable, and USDA policies and pro- 
grams are discouraging further con- 
version of wetlands to cropland and 
encouraging conservation practices on 
highly erodible lands. [Robert 
J. Moulton, USDA Forest Service, (703) 
235-1697] 
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COMPETITOR RESPONSES TO 
LOWER U.S. GRAIN PRICES 
W hen the Food Security Act of 1 985 
was passed, the United States sig- 
naled grain importers and exporters 
that it was going to aggressively ex- 
pand exports by becoming more price 
competitive. The extent to which ITS, 
exports do improve will depend on how 
much world demand for grain in- 
creases and on how foreign grain ex- 
porters respond to lower U.S. prices. 

During the first half of the 1980's, 
import demand growth for wheat and 
coarse grains was restrained by debt 
crises, worldwide recession in the ear* 
ly 1980*5, a rising dollar, and in- 
creased self-sufficiency among import- 
ers- This weak growth combined with 
larger production in the exporting 
countries to force down world prices. 

For example, Argentine f.o.b. wheat 
prices dropped from $189 per ton In 
1981 to $108 in 1985-a decline of 43 
percent. During the same period, how- 
ever, relatively high U.S. loan rates 
prevented U.S. export prices from de- 
clining as rapidly— they fell Only 22 
percent from 1981 to 1985. While the 
larger decline in the Argentinians 1 
prices would normally signal a reduc- 
tion in their wheat production, the 
strengthening U.S. dollar offset much 
of the decline in prices received by the 
competing grain exporters. Thus, 
while U.S. farmers were receiving sig- 
nals to reduce production, competing 
grain exporters received market sig- 
nals to expand. 



This situation is beginning to change. 
The new loan rates have brought U.S. 
prices down and are allowing the Unit- 
ed States to be much more price com- 
petitive. In addition, the dollar has 
depreciated against many foreign cur- 
rencies. Lower prices have provided 
some stimulus to demand, and world 
wheat and coarse grain trade in 
1986/87 is forecast to be 10 million 
tons above last years 8-year low, al- 
though still 20 million tons below 
1984/85. Moreover, all of the in- 
creases in volume are expected to ac- 
crue to the United States. 

The workTs adjustment to lower prices 
and a cheaper U.S. dollar is just be- 
ginning. U.S. competitors face a pe- 
riod of lower farm incomes and/or larg- 
er farm subsidies that will force them 
to decide how aggressively they will 
compete in the grain export business. 

The decisions they make are likely to 
di fife r cons ide rab \ y by co u ntry . The 
net effect of individual country adjust- 
ments over the next 5 years is ex- 
pected to be a slowdown in the overall 
growth of foreign grain production, 

Australian Farmers 
Emphasize Livestock 
Australian farm incomes during the 
past 2 years have already suffered 
from depressed world commodity 
prices. Although Australian wheat 
and barley producers have been shield- 
ed somewhat by a weak domestic cur- 
rency, the new lower U.S. prices are 
likely to discourage Australian grain 
production Over the next 5 years. Crop 
area could fall moderately, although 
weather will continue to play a major 
role in planting decisions and Output. 

Australia competes with the United 
States in both wheat and coarse grain 
markets. Its exports during 1986/87 
are forecast at 14.5 million tons of 
wheat and almost 2.5 million tons of 
barley. Grain plantings are likely to 
change more in Australia than in any 
of the other major grain exporters. 
For example, Australia's wheat re- 
ceives a guaranteed minimum price; 
coarse grains do not. This arrange- 
ment will favor wheat exports relative 
to barley. Sorghum does not compete 
significantly with wheat or barley for 
land. 

Australian grain producers have only 
limited options available if domestic 
policies pressure them to change land 
use. They are increasing livestock 



numbers and the area planted to le- 
gumes for livestock, as beef and wool 
appear to be the commodities with the 
brightest futures. Wheat and barley 
areas overlap, giving farmers a choice 
between them. 

In September, the Australian Govern- 
ment announced the preliminary guar- 
anteed minimum price for the 1986/87 
wheat crop. This price indicates a 
continued decline in net returns— 
about 20 percent below last year. Al- 
though subject to change over the com- 
ing months, this rate may be the only 
payment farmers receive for the year. 
The Australian Government may have 
to pay SA5-10 per ton to support the 
guaranteed minimum price for the 
next 2 years. In light of large budget 
outlays, future Australian policies are 
hard to predict. 

Barley production may decline because 
coarse grains do not receive the mini- 
mum price guarantees accorded to 
wheat. Production declines are likely 
to be large enough to reduce exports 
significantly. Moreover, rising pork 
and poultry production and heavier 
feeding of sheep and cattle will in- 
crease domestic consumption. 

With coarse grain exports expected to 
decline, some Australian area could 
shift to sunflower and rapeseed pro- 
duction. By the early 1990's, Austra- 
lia could be a net exporter of both. 

Western Europe To Remain 
Key UJS. Grain Export Competitor 
As Western Europe's grain production 
has trended up in recent years, the 
region has evolved from a net importer 
to a net exporter, Western Europe's 
1986V87 outturn is down from the 
1981/85 peak because bad weather 
has cut crop yields. But Output re- 
mains high— almost 170 million tons 
of wheat and coarse grains. Grain 
exports, forecast at over 26 million 
tons, will be significantly higher than 
in the early 1980's. 

Budgetary pressures in the next sev- 
eral years and continued large storage 
costs are motivating modifications in 
the EC's Common Agricultural Policy 
(CAP), but any changes are unlikely to 
reverse the Current oversupply situ- 
ation in the short run. In a brief time, 
grain stocks in the EC have developed 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 
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into a major problem. Barley ending 
stocks for 1986/87 are forecast to ap- 
proach the 1984/85 record of 5.4 mil- 
lion tons, while ending stocks of wheat 
will likely break the 1984/85 record of 
16 + 6 million tons by more than a half 
million. 

The EC has little storage room left 
and the prospects for reduced produc- 
tion are small. Thus, the drive to 
maximize exports is forecast to con- 
tinue in the foreseeable future, at 
practically any cost The success of 
the EC's export drive depends largely 
on continued growth to countries the 
United States has already targeted for 
the Export Enhancement Program, It 
also requires large EC wheat and bar- 
ley sales to the Soviet Union. 

Within the EC, when domestic produc- 
tion exceeds a specified quantity, 
farmers must pay a portion of the 
costs of the grain program— the Co- 
Responsibility Levy— for marketed 
grain. In an effort to avoid such pay- 
ments, producers are likely to use 
more grain for feed, and some contin- 
ued increase in on-farm use is expect- 
ed. EC wheat— typically good quality, 
although in many cases not as high 
quality as that of Australia, Canada, 
or the United States— ts likely to be 
used to meet a considerable portion of 
the growth In feeding over the next 5 
years. But this increase will logically 
displace corn and barley feeding, thus 
boosting exportable coarse grain sup- 
plies. 

Further complicating the EC and 
Western Europe grain situation is a 
projected decline in the oilseed -to-grain 
price ratio under present policies. The 
shift could lead to the substitution of 
protein meal for grains (both wheat 
and barley) in livestock feed. This 
translates into only modest growth in 
grain consumption by the end of the 
decade, further boosting exportable 
surpluses. 

Canada'* Grain Production 
To Show Little Change 
The decrease In U.S. market prices is 
not likely to be passed on entirely to 
Canadian producers. Canadian mar- 
ket prices have already fallen in line 
with U.S. prices* but Government pro* 
grams will cifahion the blow. Federal 
and provincial governments will prob- 
ably continue to Offer farmers finan- 
cial assistance, slowing the adjust- 
ment process. 



Low world grain prices are not ex* 
pected to have much of an impact on 
Canada's grain production over the 
next crop year, as grain Inventories 
have fallen with the drought-reduced 
crops of the last 2 years and need to 
be rebuilt. Canada competes with the 
United States in both wheat and 
coarse grains, with wheat exports fore- 
cast at 18.5 million tons in 1086/87 
and barley at 5 + 5 million. Neither ex- 
port level is a record, but both show 
improvement over a year earlier. 

In contrast to Australia, Canada is 
not expected to significantly shift land 
among grains. Canada is a low-cost 
producer of wheat, and much of the 
land is not well suited for other 
grains— the only significant option is 
summer fallow, 

Canada's intent to remain in the grain 
exporting business can be seen in the 
country's emphasis on long-term grain 
agreements. For example, It has 
agreements with the Soviet Union, 
Egypt, East Germany, and Iraq, In 
addition, it enjoys annual renewable 
wheat agreements with several other 
countries, including Japan and the 
United Kingdom, 

If prices continue low, as expected, 
some shift in Canadian cropping pat- 
terns will likely occur and some Gov- 
ernment outlays will be required for 
agriculture. Export prices will prob- 
ably be stronger for oilseeds than for 
grains. As a result* rape seed > flax- 
seed* and sunflower area may increase 
somewhatt and some Canadian grain 
farmers may leave agriculture. The 
combined grain and oilseed area will 
likely decline after the 1986787 crop 
year. 

The future of Canada's barley trade is 
not bright, in spite of the fact that the 
Canadian Wheat Board has shown in- 
terest in promoting it Continued low 
export prices will signal producers to 
sell more production domestically to 
take advantage of slightly higher 
prices, especially if the cattle cycle 
turns around soon. 

In Argentina, the Economy WW 
Affect Planting Decisions the Mont 
Argentina is an important wheat com- 
petitor and will remain the chief U.S. 
com competitor in coming years. 
Nonetheless, near- term changes in the 
domestic economy will lead to several 
changes in Argentine agriculture- 

Currently, Argentina accounts for 
about one-third of foreign com exports 



(about 8 million tons), far more than 
any other trader. With sorghum ex- 
ports of about 1 million tons in 
1986/87, Argentina is also a major 
player in global sorghum trade. De- 
clining grain prices in the next 5 years 
will have only a slight impact on the 
country* with other economic factors 
affecting the supply of grains more, 

Argentina is shifting away from tax- 
ing exports and toward a land-tax sys- 
tem. This will give producers an in* 
centive to expand production for ex- 
port To some extent this incentive 
will offset any decisions to decrease 
plantings because of low export prices. 

Argentina's own economy, rather than 
the world's, will likely affect planting 
decisions most. Growth of Argentine 
grain production and trade will be 
slow at best Wheat production and 
exports are likely to decline over the 
next 5 years, while corn and sorghum 
may expand slowly. On balance, Ar- 
gentina's supply responses will favor 
oilseeds, with some grains area shifted 
into sunflowers and soybeans because 
of more favorable domestic oilseed 
prices. 

Global Supply Impact Mixed 

Dramatically reduced world market 
prices for grain are not likely to have 
a major impact on any producers other 
than those already covered. China, a 
relatively new entrant in the export 
picture, is now exporting about 6 mil- 
lion tons of coarse grains annually. It 
is expected to continue to export in the 
next 5 years, although trade is likely 
to diminish somewhat as the domestic 
livestock sector expands. 

South Africa is forecast to continue 
trying to return its exports to the pre- 
drought levels of the early l980*s 
Thailand, benefiting from its location, 
is likely to maintain its grain export 
markets in the Far East. Most of the 
supply responses that may occur are 
small compared with the continued 
production gains anticipated in West- 
ern Europe, and world grain supplies 
will stay big. 

Besides low prices, other factors will 
play an important role in determining 
global grain supplies and export avail- 
ability. Domestic policies affecting ag- 
riculture will dominate in some coun- 
tries, such as Saudi Arabia's decision 
to continue to subsidize domestic bar- 
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ley production. Macroeconomic fac- 
tors, such as the value of local cur- 
rency relative to the U.S. dollar, will 
also shape countries' agricultural poli- 
cy and supplies. Weather is always a 
large annual variable. 

Nonetheless, no major foreign produc- 
er seems to be changing production 
enough to ease the global Oversupply. 
Grain supplie&^by the end of the dec- 
ade are expected to remain large. 
Global oilseed supplies could also 
climb, particularly in Argentina, as 
acreage shifts out of grains- 

The intensity of competition will sure- 
ly remain high in wheat trade, but 
may ease somewhat for coarse grains 
as Canadian and Australian produc- 
ers adjust to new market prices. Un- 
less there is an unforeseen change in 
EC policy, the European Community 
will remain the chief grain export com- 
petitor of the United States, f James 
Cole (202) 786-1691} 



Upcoming Releases from the 
Agricultural Statistics Board 



The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Agricultural Statis- 
tics Board reports that will be issued 
by the time the December Agricultural 
Outlook comes off press. 

November 

3 Poultry Slaughter 

4 Dairy Products 

6 Celery 

7 Vegetables 

10 Crop Production 

13 Turkey Hatchery 

14 Milk Production 
Cattle on Feed 

17 Sugar Market Statistics 

20 Catfish 
Farm Labor 

21 Livestock Slaughter 
Cold Storage 

24 Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 
26 Commercial Fertiliser 

Consumption 
28 Agricultural Prices 

Peanut Stocks & Processing 
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Farm Finance Update 



1986 PRODUCTION COSTS 
AND RETURNS 

Prices for major agricultural produc- 
tion inputs should decline an average 
3.1 percent in 1986, and fall further in 
1987. Fuels, agrichemicah, and feeds 
are showing the largest decreases. 

For 1986, Only autos and trucks, other 
machinery, and farm services and rent 
are increasing in the prices-paid index 
calculated by the National Agricultur- 
al Statistics Service, and each of these 
should rise by less than the forecast 
2.2-percent rise in the CPI. For 1987, 
auto and truck prices may continue 
going up, but the major rise probably 
will be in feeder livestock, 

Net Cash Returns Up for Livestock* 
Down for Crops 

Net cash returns* for the major crops 
will probably decrease in 1986 if farm 
prices at harvest average near the 
loan rate» as expected. For livestock, 
the lower feed expenses will Over- 
shadow any loss in receipts and net 
cash returns should improve. 

Corn receipts are forecast to be dow>i 
13 percent in 1986, averaging $225 
per planted acre* All major variable- 
input expenses should decrease* except 
Custom work and hired labor. Fixed 



*Nct cuh return it fc short-run indicator 
defined t» total enterprise receipt* (not includ- 
ing Gownnisnt benefits and off-furm Income) 
minus variable And fixed cash expenses 



cash interest expenses should be down 
21 percent. Total cash expense de- 
creases will average near 8 percent, 
leaving a net cash return of $36 per 
acre. Returns to management and 
risk (which inciudes costs of the farm- 
er's owned factors of production such 
as land, unpaid labor* and capital) 
will probably fall from minus $22 in 
1985 to minus $49 in 1986. 

Costs and returns for grain sorghum 
wit! perform similarly to those for 
corn. Lower farm prices will push 
cash receipts down 10 percent. Cash 
expenses will be down an average 8 
percent, leaving net cash returns of 
$ 18 per planted acre. Long-run re- 
turns to management and risk will be 
minus $45, nearly identical to those 
for corn. 

Wheat grower receipts could fall to a 
10-year low. Crop prices and yields 
have fallen every year since 1983, and 
enterprise receipts probably will aver- 
age $74 this year, the lowest since 
1977. As with most other field crops, 
input expenses will be down 7 to 10 
percent, Crop receipts, however* will 
drop 27 percent* leaving net cash re- 
turns of minus $8 per acre. Returns to 
management and risk likely will fall to 
minus $50. 



Inputs Prices Dropping This Year 

Percent change 
10 



Feeder 
livestock 



chemicals 




-20 



Fuels & 
energy 



f!> 
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Costs ond Returns^or Major US. Livestock Enterprises. 1985/86* 
















Cow -calf 


Fed beef 


Hogs, far. -fin. 


Milt 


i 


I tem 


965 


1966 


1985 


1966 


1965 


1966 


1985 


1986 




$/cow 






t/c 


^f 












*#"■ 


Total cash receipts 


254-39 


251.23 


59.52 


59,60 


44.22 


49.46 


13.64 


13.32 


Cash expenses 


















Total variable 2/ 


180,50 


173,89 


58.60 


56-33 


31.34 


10.39 


7.54 


6.82 


Total fixed 3/ " 


86,37 


77,72 


5.16 


4,15 


8.88 


7.57 


2,40 


2,02 


Total cash expenses 


266.87 


251.61 


63,76 


60.48 


40,22 


37,97 


9,74 


8,84 


Receipts less cash expenses 


-12.48 


-,38 


-4.24 


-,88 


4.00 


11,49 


3.90 


4,48 


Capital replacement 


63,60 


65.40 


1.02 


1,05 


5.61 


5.77 


1.46 


1,45 


Receipts less cash expenses 


















and replacement 


-76-08 


-65.78 


-5,26 


-1-93 


-1,61 


5,72 


2,44 


3.03 


Economic (full ownership) costs 


















Cash expenses (less 


















interest) 


222.86 


217,74 


59,31 


57,06 


34,19 


33.33 


8.20 


7.68 


Capital replacement 


63.60 


65,40 


1.02 


1,05 


5.61 


5,77 


1.46 


1.45 


Allocated returns to owned 


















Inputs 


















Land 


122,23 


115,63 


,11 


.20 


,20 


,19 


.33 


,10 


Unpaid labor 


78.28 


76.24 


.45 


,44 


4.52 


4.40 


1,57 


1.47 


Capital (operating & 


















other nonland) 


57.35 


57,84 


1,70 


1.65 


3.09 


3,06 


,98 


,97 


Total, economic costs 


544,32 


532,85 


62,59 


60.30 


47.61 


46,75 


12.54 


11-86 


Residual returns to 


















management and risk 


-289.93 


-281,62 


-3.07 


-,70 


-3.39 


2,71 


1 - 10 


1,46 


Total, returns to owned 


















Inputs 


-32,07 


-31,91 


~,8I 


1.49 


4,42 


10,56 


3,98 


4.20 


1/ Preliminary 1985 and forecast 


1986, V 


Includes teed, veter 


Inary and medicine, market 


Ing, bedding, 


custom feed mixing, fuels, machlner 


y and building repairs, hired 


labor, 


and manure 


credit. 


3/ Includes taxes 


and Insurance, general overhead, ar 


id cash interest paid 


on al 1 loans. 











Soybean Receipts May Edge Up 
Soybean prices will average slightly 
below last year's $5.10 per bushel, 
which was the lowest in 10 years. 
Yields should be good, but enterprise 
receipts will be only $155, Soybeans 
do not need nitrogen fertilizer, so the 
fertilizer price decline will not lower 
expenses much- 

Nevertheless, total cash expenses 
could be down from S110 in 1985 to 
$102 this year. If this happens, and 
all costs and receipts move as expect- 
ed, net cash returns should improve 
slightly, reaching $53 per planted 
acre. After accounting for farmer- 
owned inputs and discounting cash in- 



Selected Per Bushel Cost for Major Crop* 1975-86 




Average Average 

1975 79 1980-64 1985 

Dollars 



1986 



Corn 

Cash expense 

Cash expense plus replacement 
Economic cost excluding land 
Economic cost Including land 

Grain sorghum 
Cash expense 

Cash expense plus replacement 
Economic cost excluding land 
Economic cost including land 

Wheat 

Cash expense 

Cash expense plus replacement 
Economic cost excluding land 
Economic cost including land 

Soybeans 

Cash expensn 

Cash expense plus replacement 
Economic cost excluding land 
Economic cost Including land 



1.43 
1.62 
1.51 
2. II 


2,05 
2,36 
2,23 
2,83 


1,75 
2,04 
1,92 
2,42 


1-59 

1,89 
1,66 
2.31 


1,27 
1.62 
1,71 
2.14 


1.94 
2-44 
2,5i 
3,09 


1.56 
1-97 

2-06 
2-49 


1,46 

1,90 
2,07 
2,48 


1.81 
2.26 
2,28 
3,17 


2-62 
3.22 
3,21 
4.15 


2-72 
3,33 
3.21 
3.93 


2-75 
3-47 
3,50 
4,14 


2.54 
3.09 
2.99 
4.95 


3.88 
4.66 
4,43 
6-53 


3,30 
4,01 
3,61 
5,07 


3-15 
3,94 
3,76 
5,24 
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Costs and Returns for Major US Crops 


1965/36* 


















Corn 


Sorg 


hum 


Wheat 


Soybeans 


Iran 


1985 


1986 


1985 


1986 


1985 


1986 


1985 


1966 










$/pl anted acre 








Total cash receipts 


260.16 


225.16 


120.77 


109.26 


100.66 


73.60 


162.72 


IW.9I 


(not ir>cl. Gov*t payment) 


















Cash expenses 


















Total variable 2/ 


128.10 


119.28 


63.42 


58.24 


49* B0 


46.14 


54.10 


51.25 


Total fixed 3/ " 


77.01 


69.47 


35.78 


32.80 


39*72 


35*75 


56.30 


50.56 


Total cash expenses 


20^.11 


IB8.75 


99.20 


91.04 


89.52 


81.89 


110.40 


101.81 


Receipts less cash expenses 


55.05 


36.41 


21.57 


18.22 


11.14 


-8.29 


52.32 


53.10 


Capital replacement 


33*70 


35.65 


26.20 


27.72 


20*30 


21.46 


23.60 


25.18 


Receipts less cash expenses 


















and replacement 


2U35 


-76 


-4.63 


-9*50 


-9*16 


-29.77 


28.92 


27.92 


Economic (full ownership) costs 


















Cash expenses (less 


















interest) 


160.55 


153*57 


80.25 


76.02 


66.58 


63.74 


77.17 


75.60 


Capital replacement 


33*70 


35*65 


26.20 


27.72 


20.30 


21.48 


23.60 


25.18 


Allocated returns to owned 


















inputs 


















Net land rent 


57.46 


53.26 


27.61 


25.36 


23.75 


18.98 


48.80 


47.76 


Unpaid labor 


13.77 


14*37 


12.20 


12.74 


9.63 


10.06 


10.07 


10.51 


Capital (operating & 


















other nonland) 


17.11 


17*10 


12.50 


12.76 


9.13 


9.18 


9.87 


10.04 


Total* economic costs 


282.59 


273.96 


158.76 


154.63 


129.59 


123.44 


169.71 


169.08 


Residual returns to 


















management and risk 


-22.43 


-48.80 


-37*99 


-45.36 


-28.73 


-49*84 


-6.99 


-14.17 


Total , returns to owned 


















inputs 


65.91 


35.94 


14.32 


5.52 


13.78 


-11.62 


61.75 


54.13 


Harvest-month price ($/bu) 


2.22 


1.90 


1.69 


1.75 


2.92 


2.35 


4.86 


4.60 


Yield per planred acre (bu) 4/ 


116*96 


118.50 


63.74 


62.44 


32.94 


29.82 


33.45 


32.27 


1/ Preliminary t985 and forecast 


1986. V 


Includes 


seed, fe 


rtlli^er, 


1 ime, chemicals. 


custom operations, 


fuel and lubrication, repairs, dry! 


ng t ginni 


rig, hired 


labor, purchased 


irrigation 


water. 


and management 


fees* 3/ Includes taxes and Insurance, gene 


ral overhead, and 


cash interest paid 


on all 1 


oans. 4/ 


September 


estimates. 



















terest payments, though, returns to 
management and risk should fall to 
minus $14, the lowest in 4 years. 

Cow-calf receipts are forecast to drop 
S3, reaching S251 per cow, Calf prices 
have fallen and yearling prices have 
increased, essentially balancing out. 
On the input side, grains, silage, and 
pasture expenses should be down, as 
should fuel and hired labor expenses, 
Estimated receipts minus total cash 
expenses will leave net cash returns of 
minus 38 cents per cow, the highest in 
several years, 



Fed-cattle receipts should show im- 
provement of a few cents per cwt. 
With purchased feed accounting for 25 
to 30 percent of total variable costs, 
lower grain prices definitely are bene* 
filing the industry. Feeder cattle 
prices have also fallen slightly, so to- 
tal cash expenses should be down to 
around $60 per ewt. Net cash returns 
should improve to minus 88 cents, 
with long-run returns to management 
at minus 70 cents. This latter return 
is better than 1985's minus $3 and 
1983's minus $4, but not as good as in 
1984 and 1982, 



Hog Producers Have 
Positive Returns 
Hog prices are the highest in recent 
years. Receipts should average ar- 
ound 550 per cwt for 1986 for hog 
finishers and farrow- to- finish opera- 
tors. Lower feed costs are also impor- 
tant, and total cash expenses are fore- 
cast down S2. Depending on fourth* 
quarter market hog prices, farrow* 
to-finish producers could see net cash 
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Methodology: Receipts Omit 
Direct Government Payments 

Estimates of receipts omit direct Gov- 
ernment price support payments, ex- 
cept for peanuts, milk, and wool, com- 
modities that the Government sup* 
ports through direct market interven- 
tion. As a result, the value of produc- 
tion reflect* the combined market 
price and masks Government pay- 
ments. 

In contrast, most crop price-support 
programs are voluntary and contain 

I special provisions for compliance. In 
the cost of production budgets, both 
program payments and the costs of 
compliance are excluded, so cost and 
return information can be used to de- 
termine if support prices will encour- 
age or maintain production at ade- 
quate levels. 

me of the terms used in cost of 
reduction budgets are analogous to 
rms used in farm income statem- 
ents. Cash expenses are out- 
* pocket costs incurred in the produc* 
ion process. On a per-unit basis, they 
show the minimum breakeven price 
needed, on an average acre of crop- 
land, to raise a crop with a given 
yield, 



; 



Capita] replacement (or economic de- 
preciation) represents an estimate of 
tthe value of the machinery, equip- 
ment, and breeding stock used up dur- 
ing the year, plus the additional cost 
required to bring these items up to the 



returns of $13 to S15 per cwt This 
cash in hand will be more than enough 
to cover capital replacement as well as 
returns to owned inputs, so hog pro- 
ducers should have positive returns, 
an unusual situation in the livestock 
business. 



same level of quality/quantity that 
they were at the beginning of the pe- 
riod* Since the producer can delay 
replacing capital items for a short 
time, the cash-flow position of produc- 
ers can be determined by subtracting 
cash expenses from estimated receipts 
with or without capital replacement. 

Economic (full ownership) costs pro- 
vide a full accounting of both cash and 
noncash costs for an average acre to 
produce the given yield, regardless of 
tenure or equity. On a per-unit basis, 
economic costs show the long-run avw 
age price necessary to continue pro- 
ducing the crop and break even. 

All cash expenses, including replace- 
ment costs but excluding cash interest, 
are included in economic costs. Inter- 
est is excluded because it implies a 
certain equity position of the operator. 

Subtracting the sum of cash expenses 
(less interest) and capital replacement 
from total receipts gives the residual 
return to owned inputs. The residual 
returns can then be allocated to cover 
the costs of capital invested in operat- 
ing inputs, machinery and equipment, 
land (rent), and unpaid labor. Total 
economic costs are subtracted from to- 
tal receipts to give a return to man* 
agement and risk. This return to 
management and risk is not profit or 
loss, since it excludes Government pro- 
gram payments, income taxes, and 
other factors such as marketing ex- 
penses. [Bob McElroy (202) 786-1801] 



Milk receipts have fallen in recent 
years, and 1986 is no exception. Fore- 
cast receipts, including sales of culls, 
calves, and replacements, should aver- 
age slightly'Over $13 per cwt. Be- 
cause of lower feed costs, total cash 
expenses should stand at $9, down $1 
from 1985. Returns will be up Over 
last year, with a net cash return of 
$4.48 and managerial returns of 
$1.46. [Bob McElroy (202) 786 1801] 



FARM CREDIT SYSTEM UPDATE 
The Farm Credit Corporation of Amer- 
ica (FCA) and the U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office recently issued reports 
on the financial condition of the Farm 
Credit System (FCS). These reports 
conclude that the FCS will need Fed- 
eral assistance or regulatory changes 
to avoid insolvency. Current indica- 
tions are that in the absence of any 
significant changes to the FCS's con- 
dition, insolvency will occur in fiscal 
1987. 

The main Issue facing the FCS is 
whether the farm crisis has reached 
bottom: Will farm asset values sta- 
bilize, reducing farmers' debt-service 
difficulties, or will values keep slip- 
ping? Three key variables provide in- 
sight into the difficulties of the FCS; 

The proportion of nonperforming loans 
in the FCS portfolio* FCS loan volume 
on December 31, 1985, was 569.8 bil- 
lion, while on June 30, 1986, it was 
$65 billion. While the amount of loans 
outstanding has declined $5 billion, 
the number of nonaccrual loans has 
increased* (Nonaccrual Loans are 
more than 90 days past due. The 
bank stops adding interest to the de- 
linquent balance, generally in prep- 
aration for foreclosure or other action.) 
The total elTect has been fewer per- 
forming loans in the FCS portfolio, As 
of June 30, 1986, the ratio of nonper- 
forming to total loans was 11,7 per- 
cent, while on December 31, 1985 it 
was 7.6 percent Thus, nonaccruals 
increased, and the volume of perform- 
ing loans decreased, resulting in lower 
income earned by the FCS. 

Allowance for loan losses. If the secu- 
rity or continued performance of a 
loan is suspect, the FCS*s operating 
regulations require a charge to its 
earnings— an allowance for loan 
losses. This charge reduces the sys- 
tem's net income. In the last three 
quarters, the declining quality of the 
FCS's loan portfolio has resulted in 
allowance for Loan losses roughly 
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equal to the net loss of the system. 
When these loan losses are charged 
against earnings will affect when the 
system is declared insolvent. 

The system's interest costs. Like all 
financial intermediaries, the FCS re- 
lies on the spread between the rate it 
pays for money and the rate at which 
it lends that raonev to generate in- 
come. Currently* the FCS has a rela- 
tively high and fixed cost of debt ser- 
vice, resulting from $30 billion of high- 
rate coupon bonds issued in the late 
1970 r s and early 1980's. With Interest 
rates in the economy generally declin- 
ing, the FCS has become an uncom- 
petitive lender, since it cannot lower 
its rates without failing to meet its 
payments to bond holders. 

These steep lending costs induce high- 
quality borrowers to seek non-FCS fi- 
nancing. The high FCS rates also add 
to the difficulties of farmers in poorer 
financial condition — who can get credit 
only from the FCS. A continued de- 
cline in general interest rates will only 
exacerbate this difference in the short 
run t until the FCS bond portfolio can 
be rolled into lower coupon issues. 

Underlying these three key factors are 
the events that mold expectations for 
the FCS* Although net cash income in 
the farm economy is high, this partly 
reflects large Government payments, 
Uncertainty about continued high Gov- 
ernment support appears to be limit- 
ing farmers 1 willingness to bid for 
land, particularly given large commod- 
ity inventories, 

Since roughly two-thirds of FCS loans 
are made by land banks, projections of 
land prices are critical in establishing 
the value of the assets securing the 
bulk of the system's Joans, Declining 
land values require further additions 
to the FCS allowance for loan 
losses— both because performing loans 
are less secure and because the sys- 
tem's acquired property is worth less. 

Regionally, the drought in the South- 
east and the oil price collapse, which 
affected the Southwest, increased 
losses for the FCS banks servicing 
those regions. Thus, while conditions 
in the Midwest appear to have stabi- 
lized, other area economies have dete- 
riorated further. 



Nw Legislation Introduced 
Several bills have been introduced in 
Congress in the last few months to 
address the high cost of FCS funds to 
borrowers. These have been combined 
into the Amendments to the Farm 
Credit Act of 1986, This legislation 
has several key components: 

• It amends the accounting stan- 
dards introduced last year to al- 
low the system to defer recogni- 
tion of loan losses. This would 
allow the FCS to stream expected 
loan losses into the future rather 
than charge them all against a 
single period's income. Since over 
the last few quarters the system's 
negative income has been roughly 
the same size as its provision for 
loan losses * this change should 
significantly reduce recorded 
losses in the near future. 

• The system would receive the au- 
thority to reduce its current cost 
of funds, possibly by entering the 
secondary bond market, buying 
back high-coupon -rate bonds, and 
replacing them with bonds paying 
Current lower rates. To do so 
would cost the system in excess of 
$3 billion, since the high-rate 
bonds sell at a premium over their 
face value. The legislation would 
allow this loss also to be amor- 
tized over time rather than recog- 
nized Immediately, as would be 
required under generally accepted 
accounting principles. Alter- 
natively, the FCS could issue new 
bonds and use the proceeds to sub- 
sidise interest payments on the 
high-coupon bonds. Once again 
this would defer current expenses 
into the future, 

• The FCS would be granted au* 
thority to set interest rates on 
loans to borrowers without prior 
FCA approval, enabling the sys- 
tem to charge differential rates to 
borrowers based on differences in 
risk, competition, and cost of 
funds, 

These modifications are limited, since 
the first two amendments expire at 
the end of 1988, and all three require 
approval of the FCA and are to be 
used only to buy the system time to 
digest its losses. Implicit in the 
amendments is the expectation that 
conditions in the agricultural sector 
will not significantly worsen. 



These changes provide a mechanism 
for the system to defer a significant 
portion of its losses to future dates. Of 
course this will result in higher total 
costs because of extra interest pay- 
ments. By that time, conditions are 
expected to have improved enough 
that losses and the associated cost of 
deferral can be absorbed out of current 
earnings, 

If this assumption holds, the relief pro- 
cess could forestall FCS insolvency. 
Lowering interest costs on system debt 
provides an opportunity to lower loan 
rates to borrowers, which should help 
stabilize performing Joan volume both 
by reducing borrower flight and by im- 
proving the Cash How of financially 
stressed farmers. Reduced provisions 
for loan losses, as result of the FCS's 
being allowed to defer recognition of 
loan losses, will have a significant im- 
pact on earnings. With these changes, 
ERS analysis suggests that the PCS 
should be able to return to the black 
by the end of the decade. [Dauid 
Freshwater &02) 786-1885] 
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Transportation 



PORT SHARES OF 
AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 

The volume or exports shipped from 
various ports depends upon US. pro- 
duction patterns; inland and ocean 
transportation costs; port capacities; 
and the Level and location of foreign 
demand. As the volume of U.S. grain 
and soybean exports declined after 
1980, shares of grain exports moving 
through the major U.S. ports shifted- 

By 1985, U.S. grain exports had fallen 

30 percent from the 1980 peak of 
nearly 4.9 billion bushels. Volume 
through Great Lakes ports dropped the 
most— 62 percent Gulf ports suffered 
the least, 24 percent. The Atlantic 
and Pacific ports' volume fell 38 and 

31 percent respectively. 

Ocean freight rates appear to explain 
much of the discrepancy in declines. 
Generally, the Atlantic, Great Lakes, 
and Gulf ports compete for exports 
moving east, especially to Europe. Be* 
tween 1980 and 1985 all rales to 
Antwerp-Rotterdam-Amsterdam fell 
markedly, with most of the decline oc- 
curring by 1982. While all rates fell, 
the Great Lakes rates remained well 
above those of competing ports. Gulf 
rates have remained somewhat above 
those of the Pacific ports, whose share 
of total exports has often been greater 
than in 1980. 



Gulf Ports 

Since before 1970, Gulf ports (Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama) 
have dominated U.S. grain exports, 
accounting for 60 to 68 percent of 
overseas shipments. Exports through 
the Gulf ports reached their highest 
volume in 1982, 2 years after total 
exports peaked. Since then exports 
through these ports have fallen off, 
showing a dramatic 570-million-bushel 
drop between 1984 and 1985- Despite 
the drop, though, the Gulf ports re- 
tained their market share, During 
1984 and 1985, they continued to ac- 
count for 50-60 percent of wheat ex- 
ports, more than 60 percent of com 
exports, and about 80 percent of 
soybean exports, 

A variety of factors give the Gulf this 
dominance. The most obvious is that 
ocean rates to Europe from the GuLf 
are well below those from the Great 
Lakes and about the same as those 
from the Atlantic. 

The Gulf ports also benefit from rela- 
tively low inland transportation rates. 
The east Gulf ports are served by the 
Mississippi River System, which con- 
nects them via lowcost barge service 
with the Midwest's major grain* and 
soy bean -producing areas. Competition 
with railroads is strong, so transporta- 
tion rates are held down. 

Texas wheat finds a natural export 
outlet through west Gulf ports. Texas 
produced nearly 6 percent of U.S. 
wheat in 1984, and exporting it is 
easier than shipping it to Eastern pop- 
ulation centers. Contract rail rates, 
which have been available since 1980, 
afford Oklahoma and Kansas wheat 
producers favorable marketing oppor- 
tunities at Texas ports. Gulf port 
States accounted for 8-9 percent of 
wheat production during 1984-85, 7-9 
percent of soybean production, and 
about 2 percent of corn production. 
Thus, substantial volumes of these 
commodities are available for imme- 
diate export. 

Mian tic Ports 

Atlantic ports are relatively close to 
several major grain -producing areas, 
so their export shipments can be accu- 
mulated and shipped through an At- 
lantic port more rapidly than through 
a Gulf port, States bordering the At- 
lantic ports accounted for 6 percent of 
the corn and nearly 8 percent of the 
soybeans produced in 1984. Fourof 
these States (Virginia, North Caroli- 
na, South Carolina, and Georgia) lie in 



Gulf Ports Handle Most Grain 
and Soybean Exports 
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the Southeast, where harvest normally 
takes place much earlier than in the 
Midwest As a result, the Atlantic 
ports have seasonal access to substan- 
tial volumes of grain. 

In 1984 and 1985, Atlantic ports ac- 
counted for 11-13 percent of corn ex- 
ports and about 10 percent of soybean 
exports. Since Atlantic States pro- 
duce little wheat (3 percent of the 
total in 1984), and are located rela- 
tively far from major wheat-producing 
areas, the Atlantic ports accounted for 
only about 4 percent of wheat exports 
in 1984-1985. 

Great Lakes Ports 
Shipments of grain through the Great 
Lake ports have declined since 1979, 
except in 1984, when a 5-percent in- 
crease occurred. Similarly, these 
ports' share of total exports has de- 
clined except in 1984. 

States bordering the Great Lakes are 
major grain producers. In 1984*85, 
these States accounted for 13 percent 
of all wheat, 47-48 percent of all corn, 
and 42-44 percent of all soybeans 
grown in the United States, Thus, the 
ports have ready access to grains and 
soybeans. Some of the Great Lakes 
ports use barge transportation. 
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Shipments from Great Lakes ports 
chiefly go to Northern Europe, seldom 
to Asia, Distance alone does not ex- 
plain either rates or shipping pat* 
terns. While Japan is 2,800 nautical 
miles farther from Chicago than from 
New Orleans. Bombay is 300 nautical 
miles closer. 

Ocean rates from the Great Lakes to 
Europe tend to be at least twice those 
from Atlantic or Gulf ports. The voy- 
age through the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River requires passage 
through locks and restricted waters 
where only* slow speeds are possible. 
The voyage from Duluth to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean under optimum conditions 
requires more than 8 days. Also, tolls 
and fees are imposed on all vessels 
steaming through Lake Ontario and 
the Welland Canal, with the exact 
charge depending on ship s^ and 
load. 

A vessel carrying 25,000 metric tons 
of grain is now charged about SI. 13 
peT ton of cargo far the outbound voy- 
age, Another slightly lower fee sched- 
ule applies to vessels entering the sea* 
way. Most vessels entering the Great 
Lakes for grain cargoes are empty, so 
the outbound ocean freight rates must 
cover two sets of fees. 

Moreover, the depth of water in the 
Welland Canal prevents the use of 

large vessels. Ships in the canal are 



permitted to load to a draft of 26 feet; 
in coastal ports, vessels are usually 
loaded to at least 42 feet. (Draft is the 
measure from the water surface to the 
ship's bottom.) 

Vessels using the seaway are also 
limited regarding length and breadth. 
As large vessels are substantially 
more efficient than small, per-ton op- 
erating costs tend to be much higher 
for shipments from the Great Lakes. 
During the first half of 1985 the iarg* 
est grain shipment from the Great 
Lakes was 27,400 metric tons, while 
shipments from the Gulf averaged 
57,700 metric tons. 

Winter weather halts navigation on 
the Great Lakes for about 3 months 
each year, A 9-month shipping season 
means that each bushel exported must 
bear a higher proportion of the export 
facilities* fixed costs. The short sea- 
son also precludes responding to rap* 
idly developing export opportunities 
during the winter months 

Pacific- Ports 

Since 1978, the Pacific Coast ports 

have had the second largest share of 
export volume— 13 to 20 percent 

Columbia River ports account for most 
grain exporting from the Pacific 
Coast. Ports in Puget Sound and Cali- 
fornia also handle substantial 
amounts. 



Great Lakes Ports at Competitive Disadvantage for Grain Shipments 




The States containing the Pacific 
Coast ports are significant producers 
of wheat, accounting for 10*11 percent 
of U,S, production in 1984-85. The 
Columbia River ports are linked to the 
wheat-producing areas of Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho by the Columbia- 
Snake River system, which OtfTers low- 
cost barge service. In most years, the 
combination of readily available wheat 
and low-cost transportation causes 
wheat to account for 40-70 percent of 
the grain moving through Pacific 
Coast ports. 

Because of proximity^ ocean freight 
rates to Japan and other Southeast 
Asian nations from the Pacific Coast 
tend to' be substantially below those 
from Gulf or Atlantic ports. The voy- 
age from New Orleans to Yokahama, 
Japan, Is nearly twice as long as that 
from Portland, Oregon 

In general, the Pacific Coast is much 
less advantageously located for ex- 
ports of grains other than wheat- Pa- 
cific Coast States account for 1 per- 
cent or less of U.S. corn production 
and raise virtually no soybeans. This 
means that most corn and any 
soybeans exported must be transport- 
ed overland, usually at a relatively 
high cost. Despite this disadvantage, 
the Pacific ports have handled sub- 
stantial volumes of corn, other feed 
grains, and soybeans during the H 
1980V 

In 1984, firm Asian demand for corn 
and new, relatively low unit-train 
rates from the Midwest to the Colum- 
bia River Basin caused corn exports 
through the Pacific Coast to nearly 
double from 1983, slightly exceeding 
wheat exports, tn 1985, however, 
Asian demand fell off, reducing corn 
exports 30 percent and wheat exports 
20, [T. Q. Hutchinson (202) 786 1864] 
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SOUTH AFRICAN TRADE 
SANCTIONS 

In early October, the U.S. Senate vot- 
ed for trade sanctions against South 
Africa. Will there be a measurable 
effect on the US. and South African 
agricultural economies? South Afri- 
can agricukuraj exports were valued 
at over $1 billion in 1985 — 40 percent 
of agricultural gross domestic prod* 
net* Exports included fruit and fruit 
products, corn, wool, sugar, hides and 
skins, and mohair, 

However, agriculture accounts for only 
6 percent of total South African ex- 
ports. Minerals are the biggest cate- 
gory, with goJd accounting for 42 per- 
cent in 1965- 

U.S. agricultural imports from South 
Africa, valued at $98.3 million, were 
only 0.36 percent of total U.S. agricul- 
tural imports in 1965. In 1986, they 
are estimated to drop to $75 million. 
The sanctions prohibit importation of 
agricultural commodities and products 
from South Africa, 

South Africa's agricultural imports to- 
taled S670 million in 1965. The Unit- 
ed States supplied £108,4 million of 
these, mainly grains, oilseed products, 
tallow, and seeds. For 1986, US, 



sales are estimated at $75 million, 
only 027 percent of total U.S. agricul- 
tural exports. [LJl. Wituchi (202) 
786-1680] 
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COMMODITY PROGRAMS 
ANNOUNCED 

The 1987 feed grain, cotton, and sugar 
programs have been announced. Pro- 
visions given here are subject to 
change. 

In general, program announcements 
indicate that: 

• There will be no inventory reduc- 
tion program. 

• No marketing quotas are in effect 
for the 1987 crop. 

• Limited cross-compliance is in ef- 
fect for 1987, To receive benefits; 
under the wheat, feed grain, cotton, 
or rice programs, a farmer may not 
plant for harvest any program ciop 
on a farm in excess of its acreage 
base. 

• Offsetting adjustments of up to 10 
percent in crop acreage bases will 
not be permitted. 

• Offsetting compliance will not ap- 
ply. 

• Actual yields in 1987 and subse- 
quent years will not be used to 
establish 1988 program yields. 



Commodity Programs Announced 
Feed Groins: 



1966 



1967 



CORN 1/ 






Loan rate ($/bu) 


1.92 


1-82 V 


Target price ($) 

Maximum deficiency payment ($) 


3.03 


3-03 


K03 


1-21 


Acreage reduction (!) 


17-* 


20 


Paid land diversion (1) 


2,5 


None announced 



1/ Loan rates and targef prices for sorghum, oats, barley, and rye 
set propor t ion a I to corn , 2/ Hone has been announced; th I s Is the 
minimum allowed by law. 



1966 



1987 



55 


52.25 1/ 


81 


79.4 


26 


27 


25 


25 


Plan A 


Plan 6 2/ 



Cotton i 

Loan rate Uf lb) 

Target price U/\h) 

Maximum deficiency payment (4/lb) 

Acreage reduction (%) 

Marketing loan program 

1/ None has been announced; this Is the minimum allowed by law. 

2/ Under plan B t a producer wl 1 1 be allowed to repay a price support 
loan at the lesser of the announced loan level or the adjusted world 
price. However, If the adjusted world price is less than 80 percent of 
the loan level (41.8 cents), a producer may be allowed to repay a price 
support loan at a level that Is between the adjusted world price and 80 
percent of the loan level, and that the Secretary dstormlnes wl 1 1 
minimize forfeitures of loan collateral, minimise stock accumulation, 
minimize storage costs, and allow U.S, cotton to be competitive. 



1985/86 



1986/87 



Sugar: 

Loan rate 4/lb, 1/ 

Cane sugar 

Beet sugar 
Market stabilization price 2/ 

1/ Not including Gramm-Ruoman-Hol I Ings reduction, 2/ MSP = 18^ loan 
rate + 2,9V transportation cost + 0.65^ interest charge + 0.2tf 
marketing Incentive. 



16 


16 


21.06 


21.09 


21,50 


21.78 
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The New Tax Law 

and Its Effect on Farmers 



Almost 2 years after the Department of the Treasury 
released its recommendation* for reforming the U.S. tax 
code, the President signed into law the Tax Reform Act of 
1986. Most provisions take effect January 7, 1987. The 
reform is the most comprehensive overhaul of the Federal 
income tax system In over 30 years, and it has many 
provisions that will affect agriculture. 

The act is revenue neutral— that is, it is not expected to 
bring In more or less tax money in total. But, it shifts the 
distribution of the tax burden. Over the next 5 years, 
individuals are expected to pay about $120 billion less in 
taxes, while corporations pay $120 billion more. 

Like earlier reform proposals, the act provides substantia] 
reductions in marginal tax rates and broadens the income 
tax base by eliminating many of the loopholes and tax 
shelters that have crept into the system over the years. 

Greatest Impact on 

Overall Investment in Agriculture 

The impart of the Tax Reform Acton an individual farmer 

will depend, among other things, on the farmer's income 

and investments. For most farmers, the tax burden should 

not change substantially. The most significant change will 

occur for those livestock producers with relatively high 

annual investment and a large proportion of their gross 

receipts from Culled livestock. Many of these producers will 

face higher taxes. 

For the majority of farmers, however, the most important 
effects of the new law are those on aggregate agricultural 
investment, rather than the impact on individual tax liabil- 
ity. The current tax system has encouraged the growth of 



existing farm businesses and attracted tax-moti vated in- 
vestments in farming. This has distorted relative input and 
commodity prices and has given an advantage to those able 
to benefit the most from the tax breaks. 

Under the Tax Reform Act, reduced marginal tax rates and 
the elimination of some tax preference items vsilJ cause 
income earned within and outside of farming to be treated 
more equally. As a result, future decisions to invest in 
agriculture will be based more on economic returns and less 
on tax benefits. 

The most significant changes that affect agriculture in- 
clude: 

• reductions in individual and corporate tax rates, 

• elimination of the investment tax credit, 

• changes in tax depreciation rates and write-off periods, 

• restrictions on deductions for the prepayment of farm 
expenses, 

• limitations on using losses from farming to shelter other 
income, 

• repeal of the capital gains exclusion, and 

• changes in the deductibility of various development 
costs. 

Tax Brackets Reduced to Tuo; Deductions Changed 
The current income tax system contains 14 brackets with 
tax rates ranging from 11 to 50 percent The personal 
exemption is $1,080 and the standard deduction is $3,670 
on a joint tax return. Rate brackets, personal exemptions, 
and standard deductions are indexed for inflation. 



New Accelerated Cast Recovery System 




Asset category 


Tax 


Depreciation 




life 


rate* 


Horses & brooding hogs 


3 


200% 


Sheep and o&ats, 






autos 4 t Ight trucks, 






breeding & dairy cattle 
Host other depreciable farm 


5 


200% 






machinery I equ1p*»nt, 






including crop storage 






& s Ingle-purpose 






agricultural structures 


7 


200% 


Orchards & vineyards 


15 


I5« 


General -purpose farm 






structures 


20 


I5« 


+Decltntn9-balance method at rate 


specified 


for example, depreciation deductions 


for a 


dairy cow would be determined by reducing the 


cost by previously deducted depreciation, if 


any, and multiplying that ba 


lance by 40 percent 


{twice the 20-percent straight-line 


rate). 
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Beginning in 1988, the new tax system will have only two 
brackets: 15 and 28 percent. 1 In 1987, there will be five 
tax rates: 11, 15, 28, 35, and 38.5 percent. The persona) 
exemption will be increased to $1,900 in 1987, $1,950 in 
1988 f and $2,000 in 1989. The standard deduction will rise 
to $5,000 on a joint return in 1988. The rate brackets, 
personal exemptions, and standard deductions will continue 
to be indexed for inflation. For a family of four filing a joint 
return, these changes will reduce taxable income by about 
$5,000 per year. 

To broaden the Lax base, some deductions will be elimi- 
nated. The main nonbusiness deductions repealed include 
the two-earner deduction for married couples and the item- 
ized deduction for State and local sales taxes. Income 
averaging wLU also be repealed. Deductions for contribu- 
tions to individual retirement accounts will be eliminated 
for joint fders covered by business pension plans and having 
adjusted gross income Over $5O T O0O + 

Now, more than half of all farmers are in tax brackets over 
15 percent Under tfce ne* act, between 75 and 80 percent 
of all farmers will be in the new 15-percent bracket. 

Federal income Laxjes paid by individuals on their farm and 
n On farm income will be about the same or less than under 
current law - The higher personal exemptions and standard 
deductions and lo^er tax rates should offset losing some 
deductions and credits. In fact, raising the personal exemp- 
tion to £2,000 and the standard deduction to $5,000 will 
reduce the taxable income of individuals with farm profit or 
loss by about S10 billion annually. Self-employment (Social 
Security) taxes for most farmers should also decline 
slightly. 

Corporate Tax Rates Lower 

Under current law t corporate tax rates are graduated, with 
a top rate of 46 percent, Under the Tax Reform Act, the 
top rate will be reduced to 34 percent. The graduated 
structure will be retained for corporations with taxable 
income of $335 t 000 or less. 

Between 1974 and 1982 t the number of corporate farms 
increased from about 28,000 to almost 60,000* This growth 
came almost entirely from an increase in family and other 
closely held farming corporations. Much of the growth can 
be attributed to Federal tax policies that favor corpora- 
tions. While most small family farm corporations will 
continue to benefit from the graduated tax rate structure 
under the new law, sharp cuts in individual tax rates will 
reduce the incentive to incorporate. 

Depreciation and investment Tax Credit Changed 
The Accelerated Cost Recovery System (ACRS) enacted in 
1981 allows depreciable assets to be written off at acceler- 
ated rates over periods of 3 to 19 years, depending upon the 
type of asset. Most farm assets are written off over 5 
years. Depreciation deductions are based on the historical 
cost of assets and thus are not indexed for inflation. Each 
taxpayer can immediately deduct up to $5,000 of invest- 
ment each year. 



Most depreciable farm property also qualifies under current 
law for the 6- or 10-percent investment tax credit Qualify- 
ing farm property includes machinery; equipment; livestock 
purchased for dair>, draft, breeding, or sporting purposes; 
Crop storage facilities; and single-purpose agricultural 
structures. For farmers and others who plant trees for 
timber, up to $10,000 a year of reforestation expenditures 
are eligible for the investment tax credit These expen- 
ditures can also be amortized over 7 years. 

Undercurrent law, if the full tax credit is claimed, the 
basis for depreciation (cost of the asset) Ii reduced by 50 
percent of the investment tax credit. Alternatively, the 
taxpayer may reduce the original 6- or 10-percent credit by 
2 percentage points. For example, the purchaser of a farm 
tractor may claim the full 10-percent tax credit and depre- 
ciate only 95 percent of the tractor's cost, or take an 
8-percent tax credit and depreciate its full cost. 

Under the new tax law, the ACRS wit! be retained with 
modifications (see table). The option to immediately deduct 
up to $5,000 of investment will be increased to $10,000 for 
businesses which invest less than $200,000 per year. De- 
preciation deductions will not be adjusted for inflation. 

The Tax Reform Act repeals the investment tax credit 
effective January 1, 1986. But, credits acquired in the past 
may still be used, in gradually declining percentages. In 
1987, 82.5 percent of unused credits may be carried for- 
ward; in 1988 and after* 65 percent may be used The 
10-percent credit for reforestation expenditures is retained. 
Farmers earning 50 percent or more of their gross income 
from farming are allowed to carry existing investment tax 
credits back 15 years in recalculating past taxes owed. 
However* the refund under this carryback provision is limit- 
ed to the lower of: (l) 50 percent of the amount carried 
over, (2) the taxpayer's net tax liability for the past 15 
years, or (3) $750. 

Under the new law, depreciation rates will be accelerated 
but recovery periods will be lengthened. This, in combina- 
tion with the Loss of the investment tax credit, will raise the 
cost of farm capital about 10 percent This increase should 
result in slightly lower investment in agriculture. In addi- 
tion, the new law s failure to adjust depreciation deductions 
for inflation will result in continued fluctuations in incen- 
tives to invest. 

Over One-Third of Farm Investments 
Will Be Deductible as Current Expenses 
The new law's option to deduct up to $10,000 per year as a 
current expense will allow over one-third of all farm invest* 
ment to be currently deducted- Ninety percent of all farm- 
ers wflj simply deduct their total investment for the year 
and will not be burdened with the complexities of calculat- 
ing depreciation, The increase in the cost of capital will be 
only about 6 percent for these farmers. 

Farmers currently claim in excess of $1 billion in tax 
credits per>ear. However, a large share of this is claimed 
by individuals with high incomes to shelter. Farmers with 
gross receipts between $50,000 and $500 t 000 are able to 



* Phase-out of the benefit* of the 15-percent bracket and the personal 
exemption amount beginning at $71,900 for joint returns will result In an 
effective marginal rate of 33 percent for these high-income taxpayers. 
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Comparison of Current and New Tow Law 



Tax provision 

Standard deduction 
(Joint return) 

Personal e*emptlon 

Individual tax 
rat* schedule 
(Joint return) 



Corpora *e tax 
rata schedule 



Income averaging 



Investment tax 
credit 



Tax depreciation 



Expensing 

(annuel limit) 

Cap it* I gains 



Deductions for 
passive losses 



Cash accounting 



Development 
expenditures 



Soil and water 
conservation, 
land clearing 
costs 

Fertiliser, I Ime, 
& other sol I 
conditioners 

Health insurance 
cost* 



Current law 
13,670 

$1,090 

14 brackets 
TT1 bottom rate 
Ml over $4,}J0 
27f over |22,B80 
331 over 134,310 
501 over $171,580 



5 brackets 

J 51 bottom rate 
131 over $25,000 
301 over $50,000 
401 over $75,000 
461 over $100,000 

Allowed If Income Is $3,000 more 
than 1401 of prior 3-year average 

I ncome. 

Ret© of 61 or 101 for most types 
Of depreciable farm capital. 



Host farm assets — 5 years, 1501 
declining balance method. No 
Indexing. 



Up to $5,000, Increasing to 
$10,000 In 1990. 

Exclusion —60%. Top tax rate —201. 



Breeding and dairy livestock qualify 
for the exclusion. 

Passive losses can be used to 
offset other Income, end can be 
carried forward. 

Host farms eligible. Farm corpor- 
ations with sales over $1 million 
must use accrual accounting. 

Irrmedltte deductions for cost of 
raising dairy and breeding cows and 
developing new orchards and vine- 
yards. 



Irrrwdlate deduction of S4W conser- 
vation and land clearing expenditures. 



Immediate tax deductions for all 
expenditures. 



Not deductible by the *el f -employed. 



Taw Reform Act 
$5,000 J7 

$2 ( ooo y 

2 brackets 3 / 
151 bottom rate 
231 over $29,750 



3 brackets 
T5l bottom rate 
251 over $50,000 
341 over $75,000 



Repealed. 



Repealed. Carryover of 651 
of unused credits, and 15- 
year carryback for farmers 
resulting In refund of up to 
$750 of unused Credits. 

Auto, light trucks and most 
livestock —5 years. Host farm 
equipment —7 years, 2001 de- 
cl Inlng balance method. 
No Indexing. 

Up to $10,000. 



Repeal of exclusion. Top tax 
rate —281- 

AI1 gains are taxed as 
ordinary Income- 
Passive losses cannot offset 
other income but can still bo 
carried forward. 

Same as old law, but new 
limits on deductibility of 
prepaid expenditures. 

Capitalization of expendi- 
tures for plants or animals 
with preproductlve period of 
more than 2 years. Option to 
avoid capital i nation by using 
straight-line depreciation. 

Repealed except for S&tf plans 
approved by USDA or compar- 
able authority. 



No change from current tax 
law. 



251 of health insurance costs 
deductible. 4/. 



\/ Effective Jan. I, 1968; $3,760 for 1967. 2/ Effective Jan. I, 1989; $| ( 900 for 1967 and $1,950 for 
1988. 3/ Rates for 1987 would be II, 15, 28, 35, and 38.5 percent. 4/ Deduction applies only to tax years 
after 1986 and before 1990. 
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Rule* Chang? for 

DUcharge-of-Indebtednexs Income 

Under current law, forgiven debts are considered taxable 

income to the debtor Thus, a farmer who turns over farm 

property in satisfaction of debt or who participates in a 

debt write-down program may have to pay more taxes than 

he would otherwise. 

tJnder the current law, three types of exclusions permit the 
axpayer to avoid considering discharge of indebtedness as 
ncome: actual declared bankruptcy/insolvency* and quali- 
fied business indebtedness. These exclusions still require 
the taxpayer to charge the forgiven debt as income to 
reduce various tax attributes he may have acquired (e.g., 
net operating losses or investment tax credit carryovers) 
which could provide future tax benefits. The exclusion for 
qualified business indebtedness is limited to the amount of 
the taxpayers basis in depreciable business assets* 



». 



ne exclusions provided under current law are frequently 
inadequate to facilitate restructuring or renegotiation of 
agricultural loans. The exclusion for insolvency provides no 
protection to farmers whose assets exceed their debts but 
who have insufficient cash to pay off their debts. In addi- 
tion, the exclusion for qualified business indebtedness may 
be of limited use u> farmers, since debts for farmland do not 
qualify for the exclusion- 

The Tax Reform Act provides a new exclusion for the farm 
debt of a taxpayer who received more than half of gross 
receipts for the preceding 3 taxable years from fanning. 
The new exclusion treats discharge-of-indebtedness income 
as if it were realized by an insolvent taxpayer. Thus, 
discharge-of-indebtedness income will be forgiven — not con- 
sidered taxable— after reduction of tax credits, net Operat- 
ing loss carryovers, and basis in any remaining farm as- 
sets, including farmland. This treatment applies to dis* 
charges after April 9, 1986, 

claim only about half of the investment tax credit available 
to them because many of them owe no taxes. 

Farm sole proprietorships held over $3 billion in accu- 
mulated tax credits in 1&83- While more recent informa- 
tion is not available, it is likely that current accumulated 
tax credits equal or exceed this level. A large share of 
these unused credits is held by farmers with substantial 
debt and little or no ofT-fam income. Thus, these farmers 
will be the primary beneficiaries of the provision that 
allows taxpayers toget a refund on taxes already paid by 
carrying back existing tax credits. These farmers will also 
suffer the largest share of the loss due to the gradual 
reduction in the percentage of tax credit that can be carried 
over to future years. This reduction could cost farmers 
about $1 billion in unused tax credits. 

Special Capital Gains Treatment Ended 
When property used for business or held as an investment 
is sold, generally any profits qualify for capital gains 
treatment Undercurrent lav* t onJy 40 percent of long-term 
capital gains must be included in taxable income. With the 
top tax rate at 50 percent, the maximum tax on long-term 
capital gains is 20 percent (40 percent taxable times 
50-percent tax rate). Farm assets eligible for the exclusion 
include dairy and breeding livestock and farmland. 



Under the new law, capital gains treatment will be elimi- 
nated; these gains will be taxed as ordinary income. Thus, 
for an investor in the top 28-percent tax bracket, the 
maximum Lax rate on long-term capital gains will increase 
from 20 to 26 percent. Most farmers will be in the new 
15-percent bracket and will therefore pay 15 percent on 
capital gains. Many of these farmers currently pay a tax of 
less than 10 percent on Jong-term capital gains. 

For dairy farmers who have contracted to sell their cattle 
under the Dairy Termination Program, the new act pro- 
vides a transition from the old capital gains treatment to 
the new. Gains from dairy cattle sold under the program 
will continue to qualify for special capital gains treatment 
through September 1, 1987, 

The Tax Reform Act also provides that any profit from 
selling converted wetland or highly erodible cropland used 
for farming after March 1* 1&86, be taxed as ordinary 
income, not capital gains. In addition, any loss is treated 
as a long-term capital loss. 

Cash Accounting Can No Longer 
Be Used To Defer Taxes 

Since 1&15, farmers have been allowed to use the cash 
method of accounting for Federal income taxes, on the 
grounds that the more complicated accrual accounting 
would be a burden. On 1982 Federal income tax returns, 
about 98 percent of farm sole proprietorships used the cash 
method, as well as many farm corporations and partner- 
ships. 

Under cash accounting, expenses are deducted in the year 
they axe paid, income is recognized in the year it is re- 
ceived* and changes in the value of inventories are ignored. 
This greatly simplifies recordkeeping. However, it permits 
investors to mismatch income and expenses by taking de- 
ductions in the early years of an investment, while post- 
poning taxes on Income by building inventories that are not 
taxed until they are sold* 

Because some tax-shelter investors have abused cash ac- 
counting, Congress earlier attempted to limit its applica- 
tion. Under current law, some nonfamily corporations with 
gross receipts over SI million are prohibited from using 
cash accounting. In addition, farm syndicates and cash 
basis tax shelters are required to claim tax deductions for 
feed, seed T fertiliser, and similar inputs in the years they 
are used, regardless of when they were purchased. 

The Tax Reform Act retains cash accounting with some 
further conditions. Farmers who use it will not be able to 
deduct prepaid amounts for feed, seed, fertilizer, or similar 
supplies beyond half of total farm expenses (excluding the 
prepaid farm supplies) until the inputs are actually used. 
A similar rule will apply to certain poultry costs. However, 
a taxpayer who lives on the farm and whose principal 
occupation is farming will not be subject to the new limita- 
tion if (1) the prepayment limitation has been met for the 3 
preceding tax years, or (2) the excess prepayment is due to 
a business operations change caused by extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

In effect, by retaining the right to use cash accounting but 
limiting prepayment deductions, the new law will allow 
farmers to continue using cash accounting because of its 
convenience, but will restrict the abuse of the system to 
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defer taxes. Providing exceptions for some farmers will 
ensure that the limitation will affect only the true abusers 
of the ability to deduct prepayments. 

Land-Clearing JVo Longer 
Deductible An Current Expense 

Under current law, farmers are permitted to claim imme- 
diate tax deductions far expenditures on soil and water 
conservation* land clearing, and fertilizer, lime, and other 
materials used to enrich or condition the soil* The soil and 
water conservation deduction is limited to 25 percent of the 
taxpayer's gross income from farming. The land-clearing 
deduction cannot exceed 55,000 or 25 percent of net taxable 
income from farming, whichever is smaller. Sole propri- 
etors now claim about S200 million for soil and water 
conservation and land-clearing expenditures each year. 

The Tax Reform Act no longer allows land-clearing expen- 
ditures to be currently deducted. The expenditures must be 
added to the basis of the land and" recovered only when the 
land is sold. However, routine brush clearing and similar 
activities on land already cultivated will continue to be 
currently deductible as ordinary business expenses. Re- 
pealing the special provision for land clearing is designed to 
reduce the current incentive to bring additional, sometimes 
marginal land into production. 

Fertilizer and soil conditioning expenditures will still be 
currently deductible. Soil and water conservation expen- 
ditures also will continue to be currently deductible if they 
are consistent with a conservation plan approved by the 
USDA Soil Conservation Service or a comparable State 
agency. But, expenditures for general earth moving, drain- 
ing, or filling of wetlands, or the costs of preparing land for 
installation or use of a center pivot irrigation system, will 
no longer be currently deductible as soil and water con- 
servation co sis - 

Development Expenditures Restricted 
Under current law, farmers may claim immediate tax 
deductions for the development of certain capital assets. 
For example, the cost of raising dairy, draft, breeding, and 
sporting livestock to maturity and the costs of caring for 
new orchards and vineyards until they reach bearing age 
may be deducted in the tax year in which such expenses are 
paid. Most costs of producing timber, except for planting 
costs and cultural practices before the seedlings are estab- 
lished, are also currently deductible. 

This immediate deduction of development costs distorts the 
expenses and income from the developed asset. This mis- 
matching has been used to generate immediate losses that 
can then be written off against income from other sources. 
Farm assets, among others, have been used to create such 
tax shelters. 

Concern about how investments in such shelters were af* 
fecting farm production and prices prompted Congress in 
the past to place restrictions on the deductibility of some 
development expenses. Thus, citrus and almond grove de- 
velopers, farm syndicates, and some farm corporations are 
required to capitalize (add to the cost or basis of the asset) 
some preproduction costs. However, a special rule allows 
growers to immediately deduct the cost of replacing plants 
lost because of freezing, disease, drought, pests, or other 
casualty, if the grower replants the same type of plants on 
the same property. 



Under the Tax Reform Act, preproductive expenditures for 
animals and plants (except timber) with a development 
period of 2 years or longer must be capitalized and either 
claimed later as depreciation deductions or subtracted at 
the time of sale from the asset price to compute the taxable 
gain. However, the existing exception for destroyed plants 
wilJ be expanded. Under the new law, plants may be 
replanted on any parcel of similar-size land in the United 
States, by the person who owned the affected grove, or- 
chard, or vineyard at the time of the loss or by a person 
who acquires a minority interest and materially partici- 
pates in the operation of the enterprise. The exception 
applies only to crops produced for human consumption, 
though. 

Under the new law, the after-tax costs of developing groves, 
orchards, and vineyards and raising most cattle will in* 
crease. New investments in these areas thus will be based 
more on prospective returns and less on tax benefits- As a 
consequence, tax-shelter Investments in the orchard and 
livestock sectors will be reduced. 

The requirement to capitalize development expenditures 
coujd impose a significant recordkeeping burden on many 
farmers. However, under the new taw farmers may still 
elect to currently deduct development expenditures, as long 
as they use straight-line depreciation for all farm assets 
placed in service during the year the development deduction 
is taken. 

Losses From "Passive Activity" 

No Longer Applicable to Other Income 

Under Current law, with few exceptions, losses and credits 

generated from one activity can be used to offset income or 

tax from other sources. But the Tax Reform Act limits the 

ability to shelter other income this way to those taxpayers 

who "materially participate" in the activity generating the 

losses or credits. To satisfy the material participation 

requirement, the taxpayer must be involved in the activity 

on a "regular, continuous, and substantial basis." 

The new law allows up to $25,000 of losses from rental real 
estate, including farmland, to be used to shelter other 
income, provided that the taxpayer participates signifi- 
cantly in management decisions. This $25,000 exception is 
phased out for taxpayers with adjusted gross income in 
excess of $100,000, however. As under current law, losses 
or credits may be carried forward and used to offset future 
income from the same activity, regardless of whether the 
taxpayer materially participates. The new rules will be 
phased in over 5 years- 

The new law retains many preferential tax provisions; for 
fanners. Active farmers will be able to continue using farm 
losses to offset other income- But, the new passive loss 
rules will severely limit the opportunities of nonfarmers 
(passive investors) to exploit farm losses to shelter nonfarm 
income. 

In 1982, $18 billion in farming losses was used to offset 
other income, resulting in about $5.3 billion in tax savings. 
Only a small percentage of these losses will be aflected by 
this new limit. However, those areas of agriculture where 
passive investments are important— such as cattle 
feeding— could Jose investors over the 5*year phase-in period. 
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For the Self Employed, Health Insurance 
Now Partially Deductible 

Under current Jaw, an employer's contribution to a health 
insurance plan Is not considered income to the employee. 
However, self-employed individuals, including farm sole pro- 
prietors and partnerships, may not deduct the heaJth insur- 
ance premiums they pay. 

The Tax Reform Act provides the self-employed individual a 
new deduction— 25 percent of the cost of providing health 
insurance for the individual, spouse, and dependents. The 
deduction is limited to the taxpayer's earned income for the 
taxable year. In addition, no deduction is allowable for any 
tax year in which the self-employed individual or spouse is 
eligible to participate in a subsidized health plan offered by 
an outside employer. The health insurance deduction is 
available only for tax years beginning after December 31, 
1986, and before December 31, 1989 

Permitting self-employed individuals to deduct a portion of 
their heaJth insurance costs will temporarily reduce the 
current advantage held by employees of Corporations. How- 
ever, restricting the deduction to 25 percent and limiting 
the period of availability greatly reduce the significance of 
this change. 

New Law Expands Use of Tax-Exempt 
Bonds for First-Time Farmer 

Interest on bonds issued by State and local governments is 
generally exempt from Federal income taxes. These tax- 
exempt bonds include industrial development bonds (IDB's, 
also called "aggie bonds") used by many States to provide 
low-interest farm loans. A special rule under current tax 
Jaw allows small tax-free bonds to be issued to help first- 
time farmers finance farmland and a minimal amount of 
used equipment, to enter farming. 

The Tax Reform Act retains through 1989 the exemption 
for interest from small-issue IDB's used for agricultural 
purposes. The tax-free bonds for first-time farmers will be 
expanded to include farmers who would have qualified 
under current law except that they once owned land and 
then lost it through an Insolvency proceeding. In addition, 
the amount of used equipment that may be financed will be 
increased to 25 percent of funds provided, and the equip- 
ment purchase need not be in conjunction with a land 
purchase. The new law will also impose a $250,000 life- 
time limit on the amount of depreciable farm property one 
person can finance through the tax-free bonds. 

The use of tax-exempt bonds to finance State agricultural 
credit programs has grown considerably in recent years. 
Retaining the tax exemption for holders of these bonds 
retains a low-cost source of funds for these programs. The 
ne* law will expand the number of individuals eligible for 
assistance under the first-time farmer exception and there- 
fore could expand the scope of these programs at least 
through 1989, 

Law Affects Various Operations Differently 

How will the new tax law affect specific types of farm 

operations? Because of differences among farms and the 

wide range of tax changes, the effects vary significantly. 

Following are discussions of effects on selected types of 

farms. 

Effects on Orchard Development. ^Orth^x^ investors have 
several years of costs before their trees bear fruit. Under 
current law, land and planting costs are capitalized. But 
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Federal Taxes for Orchard Development Current 
and New Law 



Item 



Lend costs 
Planting costs 
Cultural costs 

Sel I Ing price 



Item 

Deductible 

cultural costs 
Tax rate 
Tax savings 

S*JI Ing price 
Basis 
Capital gain 

Percent taxable 

Taxable gain 

Tax rate 

Capital gains tax 



I 



2,000 
J, M0 

500 



Year 
3 

$/acre 



500 500 



Current law 



2,500 

8,000 
3,500 
47565 

,40 

I, BOO 

-50 
«S5 

900 



$/acre 



Capital gains tax 
Tax saving 

(cultural costs) -1,250 
Net tax .350 



Gross profit 
Income tax 
Aftertax profit 



2,000 

+350 
77*50 





— 5 

8,000 
6,000 

1.00 
2,000 

~ 5S5 

560 

-0 

560 

2,000 
-560 



cultural costs are tax deductible in the years they are 
paid. (Chrus and almond orchards are an exception; their^ 
cultural costs for establishment must be capitalized.) 

Consider under current law an Orchard investor in the 
50-percent income tax bracket who has tax -deductible cul- 
tural costs of $500 per acre per year. Deduction of the 
Costs cats hts or her taxes by $250 per acre per year. When" 
the orchard is sold, the investor's taxable profit is the 
$8 t 000-per-acrt selling price minus the $3,500 basis (land 
and planting cost), or $4,500. 

Since only 40 percent of this is taxable (capital gains rate), 
the capitaJ gains tax is only $900 (S4.500 x ,40 x ,50), and 
the investor saves $1,250 over 5 years from the tax deduc- 
tions for the cultural costs. Therefore, the Orchard invest- 
ment actually reduces his/her taxes by $350 per acre. The 
after-tax profit is $8,000 minus $6,000 (land, planting, and 
cultural costs) plus $350 (tax savings)-or, $2,350 per 
acre, Thus, profit is greater than if the entire investment 
were exempt from taxation. 

Under the Tax Reform Act, the costs for developing or- 
chards will no longer be currently deductible. 2 Instead, 

-^he taxpayer m»y elect l&dedutl costs currently. However, If this 
election is made straighl-lme depreciation must be used on all farm 
property. 
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Federal Taxes for a Crop Form. Current 
and New Law 






Current law 



Schedule F 

Gross farm receipts 

» Field crop sales $56,740 

Cattle sales 4,400 

Gross receipts $61,140 

Farm deductions 

Production costs 47,565 

Depreciation 4,750 

Expensing of capital !I J P99 

Total deductions $57,315 

Wet farm profit (loss) $ 3,825 

Form 4797 

Breeding cattle sales 600 

Exclusion (60J) 360 

Taxable gain $ 230 

Form 1040 

Wages 18,597 

Interest Income 4,000 

Capital gains 240 

Other farm Income 

Net farm profit (loss) 3,825 

Tota ) i ncome $267662 

Spousal deduction 383 

Adjusted gross Income 26,279 

Personal exemptions -4,440 

Taxable Income $21,839 

Income tax 2,670 

Investment tax Credit 445 

Net Income tax $ 2,225 

Schedule S£ 

Self -employment Income 3,825 

Self -employment tax 470 

Total Federal taxes $ 2,695 



New law 



$56,740 

4,400 
161 140 



47,565 

4,038 

10,000 

$ (463) 

600 
i 606 



18,597 

4,000 



600 

(463) 

$32,7J4 



22,734 
-7,600 

$15,134 

1,586 
$ 1,586 

(463) 

$ 1,586 



these costs will be capitalized by all orchard developers— 
not just citrus and almond growers. In addition, all long- 
term capita] gains wiU be taxable, rather than the 40 
percent under current law. However, tax rates will be 
reduced, with the top tax rate falling from 50 to 28 percent. 

Assume the same orchard investor is in the top 28-percent 
bracket under the new law. Since he or she is not able U> 
deduct the cultural costs, the total cost of establishing the 
orchard is $6,000 per acre (land, planting, and cultural 
costs). The gain is $2,000 per acre and the tax is $560 (-28 
x $2,000). Under the new law, the after-tax profit is 
$1,440— less than the before-tax profit 

Effects on a Crop Farm.— This example represents a 252- 
acre corn farm. The proprietor's Spouse earns $18,597 in 
an off-farm job and the couple has two children for a total 
of four exemptions. They claim the standard deduction. 

Under current law, the farmer has a net farm profit of 
$3,825 (Schedule F), and £600 in capital gains from 
breeding-cattle sales (Form 4797). The family pays $2,225 
in income taxes, and an additional $470 in self-employment 
taxes, for a total tax obligation of $2,695- 



Under the Tax Reform Act, the favorable capital gains 
treatment for breeding livestock sales is eliminated, and 
$600 of these sales are now taxed as ordinary income. The 
producer's depreciation deductions rise by $4,288 because of 
the increase from $5,000 to $10,000 in the amount that he 
can treat as ordinary expense and the acceleration of 
depreciation deductions. However, the family loses the 
investment tax credit and the two-earner deduction. 

Nevertheless, under the nevF law, the corn producer's Fed- 
eral income taxes decline by $639. In addition, he pays no 
self-employment tax. The net result is a $1,109 decline in 

his and his spouse's total Federal tax liability, from $2,695 
to $1,586. 

Effects on o Dairy Operation.- This example represents an 
80-cow herd. This farm produces most of its forage but 
purchases feed concentrates. The operator and one hired 
worker provide labor. The farmer's spouse also earns some 
off-farm income. Investment is distributed evenly Over time 



Federal Taxes tor o Dairy Form, Currenl 
ond New Law 



chedufe F 
Gross farm receipts 

Hi Ik 

Dairy Cow sales 
Gross receipts 

Farm deductions 
Production costs 
Depreciation 

t Expensing of capital 
otal deductions 
et 
or 




Cur root law 

$144,880 
$144,880 



98,960 
10,915 

5,000 

$i 14 895 



$144,880 

$144, aao 



94,980 1/ 
10,833 
10,000 
HKffTT 



jt farm profit 



$ 29,985 $ 29,067 



Form 4797 
Dairy cow sales 
Exclusion (60J) 
Taxable gain 

Form 1040 

Won farm Income 
Capital gains 
Other farm income 
Not farm profit 
Tota I I ncome 

Adjusted gross Income 
Personal exemptions 
Taxable Income 

I neon* tax 

Investment tax credit 
Net income tax 

I Schedule SE: 
Self-employment Income 
Self -employment tax 






8,604 2/ 
4,864 

% 5! 746 



8,205 3/ 
3,243 
497 
29.985 

% 4[;?m 

41,950 

4,440 
$ 37.490 



6,554 
1.003 



29,985 
3,688 



4/ 



8,604 2/ 
J S,oM 

9,117 

8,604 
29,067 

vwrm 

46,788 
7,600 

$ i^ias 

6,160 4/ 
J 6,160 



29,067 
3,575 



Total Federal taxes 



$ 9,219 $ 9,735 



1/ Feed costs for heifers to be capitalized and 
added to depreciation deductions beginning with the 
1999 tax year. 2/ Sales r>et of basis. 3/ For 
current law, nonfarm Income reported net of spousal 
deduction of $912. No spousal deduction permitted 
under tax reform. 4/ Assutt»s use of the standard 
deduction. 
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and consists of equipment, machinery, dairy barns, and 
multipurpose structures. The farmer replaces 24 cows ev- 
ery year; 20 are raised on the farm while 4 are purchased. 

The most significant tax changes for this farmer will come 
from the elimination of the investment tax credit and 
capital gains treatment for dairy cows. Overall, tax reform 
will increase this farmer's tax liability. 

Under current law t the farmer earns $29,985 in net farm 
profits (Schedule F), and 53,740 in taxable gains from dairy 
cow sales (Form 4797). The farmer owes income taxes of 
$5,531 and self-employment taxes of $3,688, for a total tax 
liability of $9,219. 

Under the Tax Reform Act, the farmer will pay $6,160 in 
Federal income taxes, or about 11 percent more than under 
current law. Self-employment tax liability will decrease 
slightly to $3,575. As a result, total Federal taxes paid will 
increase by S516. 

Effects on a Hog Operation,— This farmer is the sole propri- 
etor of a l»600-head hog operation and produces corn for 
use on the farm and for sale. The farmer also grows 
soybeans for sale. Unpaid family labor is needed, limiting 
opportunities for ofT-farm income. The family takes per* 
sonal exemptions for four and claims the standard deduc- 
tion. 

Under current law, the farmer earns $38,659 in net farm 
profits (Schedule F), and £9,508 in capital gains from culled 
sow sales (Form 4797), The family pays $5,208 in Federal 
income taxes and an additional $4,755 in self-employment 
taxes, for a total of $9,963. 

Under the Tax Reform Act, Federal income taxes for the 
same farmer increase to $6,027, However, the producer 
pays a lower self-employment tax because net farm profit 
for tax purposes is lower. 

The new law's most significant effects on this operator's 
tax Obligations come from the elimination of the investment 
tax credit and capital gains treatment for culled sows, 
Elimination of capital gains treatment means that $9,508 
in cull sales must be taxed as ordinary income. The farmer 
loses $2,320 in Investment tax credits- However, depreci- 
ation deductions rise by approximately $4,147 because the 
producer can now immediately deduct capital expenditures 
of $10,000, rather than $5,000, Overall, the farmer's total 
Federal taxes increase by $309. [Ron Durst (202) 
786 1889] 



Federal Taxes for a Hog Opealion Current 
and New Law 



Schedule F 

Gross farm receipts 

* Swine receipts 
Soybean sales 
Corn sales 
Sow sales 
Gross receipts 



Farm deductions 

Production costs 

Depreciation 

Expensing of capital 
Total deductions 

Met farm profit 

Form 4797 
Sow soles 
Exclusion <60D 
taxable gain 

Form 1040 

Interest and other income 

Capital gains 

Other farm Income 

Health Insurance deduction 

Met farm profit 

Tota I I ftcome 

Adjusted gross Income 
Personal exemptions 
Taxable Income 

Income tax 

Investment tax credit 
Met Income tax 

Schedule SE 

Sel f -employment Income 
Se I f -employment tax 

Total Federal taxes 



Current 




rrent law 


New law 


$182,789 
24,785 
56,025 


182,789 
24,785 
36,025 


J24J,5# 


ti4i,W$ 


175,202 

24,758 

5,000 

5204,940 


175,202 

23,885 

10,000 

5209,08/ 


% 38,659 


$ 34,512 


9,508 
5 j 704 
57854 


9,508 
$,5oG 


2,693 

3 f 804 

36.659 
5 45, IW 


2,693 

**^ 

9,508 

- 400 

34.512 

I 46,311 


45,156 

4,440 

5 46;?i6 


46,313 

7 1 6O0 

5 38*713 


7 ( 528 

2,320 

% 5,208 


6,027 
V 6"7027 


$ 38,659 
4,755 


* 34,512 
4,245 



9,S£3 % 10,272 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Table 1.— Key statistical indicators of the food and fiber sector 
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125 
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Livestock 4 products 


136 


136 


133 


130 


146 


146 


139 


144 


147 


Crops 
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120 


112 
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101 


98 
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Crops t$ bll.) 
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65-69 


61-65 
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Hirfcet basket (1967=100) 
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285 
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Farm value 
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236 
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Spread 
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309 


319 


321 
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Fan velue/retaM cost (%) 
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31 
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30 
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310 


315 
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302 
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Away-froa h<na 


351 


547 


354 


359 


362 


363 


359 
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Agricultural export* t$ bll.) 2/ 


7.6 


31.2 


7.4 


5.7 


5.6 


7.8 


26.5 


7.1 


5.9 


Agricultural leparti <$ bM.) 2/ 


4.9 


19.7 


5.6 


5-4 


4.6 


5.2 


20.5 


5.5 


5.3 


Production: 




















ted e**H <*JI. lb J 


9,814 


39,136 


9,551 


10,021 


9,712 


9,372 


38,656 


9,107 


9,228 


Poultry (ell. IbJ 


4,293 


16,671 


4,107 


4,536 


4,650 


4,535 


17,828 


4,445 


4,645 


Eggs (el 1 . dox.) 


J ,442 


5,686 


1,421 


1,419 


1*415 


1,450 


5,706 


1,440 


1,435 


NIU (bll. IbJ 


35.6 


143.7 


36.2 


38.5 


35.9 


54.4 


145.0 


54.8 


37.4 


Consumption, per capita: 




















Red meats and poultry (lbs) 


55-3 


214.6 


51.9 


54.1 


53.5 


53.8 


213.4 


51.3 


53.0 


Corn beginning stocks Colli, bu.) 3/ 


1,645.2 


1,646.2 


8,614.7 


6,587.1 


4,988.5 


4,036.1 


4,038.1 


— 


— 


Com use (ell. bu.} 3/ 


l,B99.5 


6,465.7 


2,028.9 


1,600.9 


956.4 


— 


6,750.0 


— 


— 


Prlceet 4/ 




















Choice steeri^-Q»»ha (t/cvt) 


61.42 


58.37 


57.22 


54*52 


58.90 


60-64 


57-59 


61-67 


63-69 


Berrou* and gilts— 7 **ts. (l/cwt) 


45.05 


44-77 


45.30 


47.23 


61.30 


53 57 


51-53 


53-59 


55-61 


8rollers— 12-clty (ctm./lb.) 


50.2 


50.6 


50.3 


54.3 


66.6 


55-59 


56-58 


50-56 


51-57 


Eggs— HY Gr- * large Ccts./doz.) 


75.9 


66.5 


74.2 


63.4 


72.6 


68-72 


69*71 


65-71 


61-67 


HI Ik— all at ptent ($/cwt.) 


12.60 


12.73 


12.37 


11.97 


12.23 


12.95- 
13.25 


12.35- 
12.45 


12.25- 
12.75 


1 1 .65 
12.05 


Wheats-Kansas city HRU C$/bu.) 


3.31 


3.40 


5.33 


3.23 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Corn— Chicago tf/bu.) 


2.41 


2.65 


2.48 


2.51 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Soybean* — Chicago ($/bu.) 


5.11 


5.55 


5,34 


5.32 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Cotton^A*g. spot At. (cts./lb.) 


56.1 


58.5 


60.0 


63.9 


— 


— ■ 


— 


— 


— 




1978 


1979 


I960 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1964 


1985 


1966 F 


Cross c**h Incoee C$ bll.) 


117-3 


135.1 


143.3 


146.0 


150.6 


150.2 


154.9 


156.2 


149-153 


Gross cash expenses ($ bll.) 


64.2 


101.7 


109.1 


M3.2 


113.8 


113.0 


115.6 


112. 1 


104-108 


Net cash IncoM ($ bJIJ 


33.1 


33.4 


54.2 


32.8 


36.8 


37.1 


39.3 


44.0 


43-47 


Net fan Inocn. 


25.2 


27.4 


16. 1 


26.9 


22.7 


13.0 


32.7 


30.5 


25-29 


Fan ml ntitt value* U977=EQO) 


109 


125 


145 


156 


157 


UB 


146 


I2B 


It2 



1/ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rat**. 2/ Annual data based on Oct. -Sept. fiscal years ending with year Indicated. 
3/ Dec* -Feb. first quarter; Mer*~May second quarter; June-Agg. third quarter; Sept. -Nov. fourth quarter; feed year annual. Use Includes 
exports and domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple averages. p=prellmlnary. F « Forecast. 
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U.S. and Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2.— U.S. gross national product and related data- 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 

expenditures 

Curable goods 

Nondu rab I e floods 
Clothing * shoes 
Food & beverages 

Services 
Gross private domestic 

investment 

Fixed investment 

Change In business inventories 
Met exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 

goods & services 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable floods 
Clothing I shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 
Cross private domestic 
Fixed investment 
Change In business 
Met exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods I services 
GNP Illicit price deflator 

ft change 
Disposable personal Income ($bM.) 
Oisposeble per. Income (1962 *bl I.) 
Per capita disposable per* Income ($) 
Per capita dis. per. Inoonw (1962 i) 
U.S, population, total, incl. military 
abroad (mil.) 
Civilian population (mil.) 



investment 
Inventories 



1963 



2,2*4.5 
2B9. 1 
816.7 
135. 1 

421.9 
1,126.7 

502,3 

509,4 

-7,1 

^6,1 

675.0 



5,279.1 

2,146,0 
283,1 
800,2 



132. 

414. 

1,062. 

504. 

510. 

^6. 

-19. 



649.0 

3.9 
2,428.1 
2 ( 33L9 

10,540 
9,930 

234. a 
232.6 



Annual 



1965 



1966 



1964 



1965 



11 



II 



IV 



$ 81 1. (Quarterly data seasonal ly adjusted at annual rates) 



3,405.7 3,765.0 3,996. 



2,428.2 
331.2 
870. J 
147.2 

449.9 
1,227,0 

662.1 

59B.0 

64.1 

-56.7 

733.4 

1962 $61 



2,246. 

318. 

82$. 

142. 

424. 
1,096. 

652. 

592. a 
59,2 

-83,6 



675,2 

3,8 
2,670.6 
2,470,6 
11,265 

10,421 

237,1 
234,8 



3,965.0 4,030.5 4,067.7 4,149.2 4,175.6 



2,600.5 
359.3 

905.1 
155.2 
469.3 

1,336.1 

661.1 

650,0 

II. I 

-78.9 

815.4 



2,576.0 
354.0 
902.3 
155,0 
469.3 

1,319.7 

667.1 
648.0 

19.1 
-77.1 

799,0 



2,627.1 
373.3 
907.4 
155.4 

470.4 
1,346.4 

657.4 

654.3 

3,1 

-83.7 

829.7 



2,667.9 
362.0 
922.6 
156.7 
477.4 

1,363.2 

669.5 
672.6 

-3.1 
-105,3 

855,6 



2,697.9 
360.8 
929.7 
161.3 

484.6 
1,407.4 

708.3 

664.4 

43.8 

-93.7 

836.7 



(Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



2,324, 
343, 

841. 

146, 

433, 

J , I 39. 

647, 

638. 

9, 

-108, 



721.2 

3,3 
2,828.0 
2,528.0 

11,817 
10,563 

239.3 
237.0 



2,311.9 
336.8 
641,3 
146.0 
437.4 

1,131.8 

655.6 

636.1 

17.4 

-108.1 

708.3 

3.3 
2,842.3 
2,550,8 

11,893 

10,674 

239.0 
236.7 



I, 



2,342,0 
357.4 
643.8 
146.5 
435.3 
40.8 
643.8 
643.1 
0.7 
-LI 3.8 

731.8 

2.5 
2,832,0 
2,524.7 

11,819 

10,537 

239.6 
237.2 



2,351,7 
347.0 
847.2 
147,5 
435.1 

1,157,5 

653,2 

658,4 

-5.2 

-132,0 

749,4 



2,372.7 
345.4 
860. 
152. 
441. 

1,166, 
684. 
644. 

39.9 
-125.9 



.6 
.4 

.1 
,6 
.0 

.1 



725.2 



2,732.0 
373.9 
928.4 
165.0 
490.3 

1,429.8 

667,3 

672,8 

14.5 

-104,5 

860,8 



3,469.9 3,585.2 3,567,6 3,603.8 3,622,3 3,655.9 3,661.4 



2,406,4 
357,1 
877.3 
157.1 
444.2 

1,174.0 

664.7 

649.6 

15,1 

-153.9 

742.2 



3,6 


2,5 


1.8 


2,862,2 


2,935.1 


2,978.5 


2,540,7 


2,561.2 


2,625.7 


11,999 


12,193 


12,348 


10,577 


10,723 


10,886 



240.2 
237.9 



240.7 
236.4 



241.2 
239,0 



Annual 



1965 



1966 



Industrial production (1977=100) 
Leading economic indicators 

(1967=100) 
Clvl Man employment (nil. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rete (ft) 
Personal I noose 
($ bll , annual rate) 
Honey »tocfc-K2 (dally avg,) (toll) 1/ 
Three month Treasury bill rate (ft) 
Aae corporate bond yield (ftoody's) (ft) 
Housing starts (thou.) 2/ 
Auto salee at retail, total (mil.) 
Business Inventory/** I e* ratio 
Sales of *ll retail stores U bil.) 
Nondurable goods stores ($ bil.) 
Food stores it bll-) 
Eetlng & drinking places ($ bll.) 
Apparel & accessory stores ($ bil,) 



1/ Annual data as of December of the veer listed 



1963 1964 1965 Aug Hey June July Aug p 
Monthly data seasonally adjusted 
109,2 121.4 123.8 124.4 124.2 124.2 124.6 124.8 



156.0 


165.8 


169.1 


169,8 


178.2 


177,8 


179.5 


179.1 


100,8 


105.0 


107.2 


107.2 


109.1 


109.7 


109.9 


110.2 


9.6 


7.5 


7.2 


7,1 


7.3 


7.1 


6.9 


6.8 


2,838.6 


3, MO. 2 


3,314.5 


3,320.5 


3,461.3 


3,461.9 


3,492.6 


3,505.3 


2,138.8 


2,373.7 


2,565,8 


2,515.6 


2,649.6 


2,670.6 


2,699.1 


2,723.7 


8.63 


9.56 


7,48 


7.18 


6.12 


6.21 


5. 84 


5.57 


12.04 


12,71 


11.37 


11.05 


9.09 


9.13 


8.88 


6.72 


1,703 


1,750 


1,742 


1,737 


1,853 


1,852 


1,815 


1,622 


9,2 


10,4 


11.0 


12.6 


11.4 


II. 1 


10.7 


12,7 


I.3S 


1.34 


1.37 


1.35 


1.39 


1.36 


1.36 


— 


97,9 


107.8 


114.5 


116.2 


116,7 


119,0 


119.3 p 


120.2 


64.8 


68.9 


71.6 


72,0 


73,1 


73,4 


73.4 p 


73.5 


21.2 


22.5 


23.5 


23.5 


24.2 


24.4 


24.5 p 


24,5 


9,6 


10.4 


10.9 


10.9 


11.7 


n.7 


H.6 P 


11.9 


5.0 


5.4 


5.8 


5.9 


6,2 


6.3 


6,3 p 


6.3 


ear listed, 


. 2/ Private, fncludl 


ing farm, f 


> * pre II mi n 


ary. r - 


revised. 





nformation contect: 



ley (202) 786-1283. 



Nr^ M ^nM^3^ 



_35^ 



Total f oral gft 

Real GNP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
developed less U.S. 

Real GNP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Centrally pl*nn*d 

RhI GMP 

Export earnings 
Latin Aeerlca 

RhI GMP 

cpi 

Export earnings 
Africa I Ptlddla East 

Heal GMP 

CPI 

Export earning* 
Asia 

Rul GNP 

CPI 

Export timings 

Information 



J Will, Mil 

Average 
1970-74 


lcujum, ai iu 

Average 
1975-79 


I960 


1 1 in iy c * 
1961 


1962 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 est. 








Annual i 


percent change 










5.5 

40.2 
27.5 


3.7 

14.0 
14.6 


2.6 

16.7 
22.6 


1.6 

15.8 
-2.2 


1.7 
14.4 
-7.0 


1.9 
18.7 
-2.6 


3.2 

21.0 
5.4 


2.9 

21.1 
1.7 


2.5 

11.0 


4.B 

8.4 
23.9 


3.1 
9.4 
14.9 


2.3 

10. 9 
17.0 


1.3 
9.6 
-3.3 


1.1 
B.I 

-4.2 


1.9 
6.1 

-0.4 


3.5 
5.1 

6.1 


3.0 
4.7 
4.9 


2.4 
2.6 


5.1 

19,4 


3-5 

16.1 


1.5 
16.5 


2.1 
3.4 


2.7 

6.0 


3.4 
8.2 


5.7 

1.5 


5.0 
-5.1 


3.4 


7.4 
23.5 
28.1 


5J 
53.7 
12.8 


5.5 
61.3 
30.1 


0.7 

64.9 

4.0 


-0.5 
72.6 

-10.0 


^2.7 
126.2 

0.0 


3.2 

174.3 

6.6 


3.6 

179.6 
-5.7 


2,7 

85. 


8.9 

8.7 

49.6 


6.4 
16.4 
43.2 


1.3 

22.1 
38.5 


0.0 
19.7 
-7.0 


1.4 

12.0 

-19.7 


0.1 

19.0 

-17.5 


0.2 

5.9 

-7.9 


"0.7 
4.7 
-8.4 


-I.I 
8.3 


6.0 

13.0 
30.1 


6.8 
0.4 

19.4 


6.3 
16.4 
27.3 


6.6 

14.1 
4.9 


3.6 
7.3 
-0.6 


6.6 
7.7 
3.0 


5.6 
5.6 

13.8 


3.2 
6.4 

-1.6 


4.1 
5.2 



contact: Edward VI Ison (202) 786-16 



Farm Prices 



Table 4. -Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers* U.S. average_ 

Annual 1965 



Prices received 

AH farm products 
AH crops 
Food grains 
Feed grains i hay 

Feed grains 
Cotton 
tobacco 

QM -bearing Crops 
Fruit, all 

Fresh eertuet 1/ 
Comarclal vegetables 

Fresh market 
Potatoes i dry beans 
Uvastot* i products 
Heat ani**lf 
Dairy products 
Poultry i eggs 
Price* peld 

Conrnodltlas t services, 

interest, taxes, I y*ge rates 
Production Items 
Feed 

Feeder livestock 
Seed 

Fert 1 1 1 ier 

Agricultural chemicals 
Fuels t •"■rgy 
Fare i actor supplies 
Autos i trucks 

Tractors i vb If -propel led machinery 
Otner Machinery 
Building i fencing 
fare services i cash rent 
Interest payable per acra on farm reel estate debt 
Taxes payabia per acre on fare reel estate 
Wage rates (seasonally adjusted) 
Production ftom, IrvTarest, taxes, & wage rates 

Ratio, prices received to prices paid 2/ 
Price* received (1910-14=100) 
Prices paid, etc. (Parity Index) (1910-14=100) 
Parity retro (19KM4-I0O) 2/ 



Index of prices peld for conroodltles and services, 
Index. Prices paid data will be Published In January 

Information contact: National Agricultural Statistics Service (202) 447-5446. 



1966 



1963 


1964 


1985 


Sept 


Apr 


*av 


June 


July 


Aug r 


Sept p 








1*77=100 












135 


142 


128 


120 


121 


I2> 


IJPf 


125 


125 


122 


126 


139 


121 


112 


114 


114 


109 


105 


101 


96 


146 


144 


*3> 


126 


135 


120 


IX 


91 


90 


89 


143 


145 


122 


Ml 


113 


us 


110 


97 


67 


77 


146 


146 


122 


LIO 


112 


H6 


110 


% 


64 


72 


104 


106 


92 


V 91 


93 


94 


93 


97 


78 


74 


155 


153 


154 


L57 


142 


141 


141 


141 


128 


136 


102 


109 


64 


76 


78 


78 


76 


77 


78 


74 


128 


202 


183 


162 


146 


157 


177 


165 


179 


174 


123 


220 


196 


196 


151 


166 


169 


175 


193 


185 


130 


135 


128 


114 


147 


144 


115 


117 


122 


129 


129 


133 


♦ 22 


105 


147 


144 


106 


toe 


114 


123 


123 


157 


125 


95 


106 


105 


123 


166 


146 


114 


141 


146 


136 


128 


127 


131 


133 


143 


149 


147 


147 


151 


142 


129 


132 


136 


14 1 


152 


157 


157 


140 


139 


131 


127 


124 


124 


123 


124 


126 


129 


lie 


135 


J 19 


125 


115 


117 


119 


u\ 


.151 


138 


161 


164 


163 


162 


161 





__ 


* 


__ 





153 


155 


151 


148 


146 


_» 


— 


145 


— 


— 


134 


135 


116 


110 


113 


— 


— 


107 


— 


— 


160 


154 


154 


143 


147 


— 


. — 


154 


— 


— 


141 


151 


153 


154 


146 


— 


— ■ 


146 


— 


— * 


137 


143 


135 


135 


125 


_*-. 


_*-. 


125 


— 


— 


125 


I2B 


(28 


126 


126 


— 


126 


— 


-^ 


202 


201 


201 


203 


160 


— 


— 


155 


— 


— 


152 


147 


146 


145 


144 


— 


— 


144 


— 


-* 


170 


162 


193 


193 


197 


_*-. 


— 


197 


— 


— 


174 


161 


178 


174 


175 


— 


*— 


175 


— 


— 


171 


180 


183 


164 


164 


<^- 


— 


184 


— * 


— 


138 


136 


136 


|}6 


135 


— 


— 


136 


— 


— 


146 


149 


150 


152 


153 


— 


_ 


153 


— 


— 


250 


255 


242 


250 


237 


— 


— 


237 


— 


— 


129 


132 


133 


135 


136 


— 


— 


136 


— 


— " 


148 


151 


154 


154 


164 


^- 


— 


164 


— 


— 


159 


161 


157 


155 


153 


— 


-"■ 


153 


— 


-"■* 


84 


86 


79 


74 


76 


77 


75 


78 


7B 


76 


615 


650 


566 


549 


551 


560 


554 


569 


57> 


557 


1,105 1 


,130 


1,121 


1,113 


1,106 


— 


— 


1,108 


— 


— 


56 


56 


52 


49 


50 


— 


— 


51 


— 


— 


recessing 


for citrus, 1/ 


Ratio of 


Index of 


prices received 


for 414 


fare products to 


interest 


, taxes , 


and «age rates. 


Ratio derived 


using the 


f*ost recent prl 


oes paid 


April, J 


ulyj and October. 


p m preliminary. 


r m revised. 









Agricultural Outlook 



Table 5.— Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 





Annuel* 




19*5 






1966 






1965 


1984 


1965 


Apr 


K»V 


June 


July 


Aug r 


s^tp 


3.58 


3,46 


3.20 


3.01 


3.36 


3,02 


2.48 


2,25 


2,26 


2.23 


6.31 


6,32 


7.85 


7.55 


5, BO 


5,01 


4.83 


4,47 


3.82 


3.86 


2,99 


3.05 


2,49 


2,29 


2.29 


2,39 


2.32 


2.00 


1,73 


1,44 


4.89 


4.60 


3,98 


3,27 


3, BO 


3,98 


3,39 


3,00 


2,65 


2,44 


73,66 


75,38 


70.05 


66,90 


69.20 


70,90 


62.40 


58,70 


58.30 


58.40 


6,73 


7,02 


5,42 


4,99 


5.22 


5,25 


5.19 


5.11 


4.98 


4.74 


62,9 


65.6 


55,9 


55,1 


56,4 


56,9 


56,4 


58.6 


47,2 


44,9 


5.82 


5,69 


3,91 


3.56 


4,24 


4,09 


4.96 


7,21 


6,25 


4.72 


12.43 


10,70 


12,20 


M,BO 


15, BO 


16,10 


9,12 


6,57 


10.40 


13,20 


26,48 


27,93 


26,63 


19,10 


30, tO 


26,90 


19,80 


20,20 


20,20 


19,50 


9,56 


13.56 


9,33 


7,61 


9,11 


9,53 


10,90 


11.10 


9.70 


6,95 


22.40 


(8.70 


17,80 


16,70 


16,90 


16,70 


17,30 


17,30 


16,90 


14,60 


14,8 


15,5 


17.1 


17,7 


17,3 


21,1 


24,2 


25,4 


-26,6 


22.3 


216.00 


300,00 


348,00 


277,00 


440,00 


604,00 


638,00 


280,00 


341.00 


341,00 


4,15 


5,95 


7,97 


5,76 


3,39 


3,91 


4,44 


3,41 


4.03 


4,34 


1,79 


2,68 


3,77 


7,58 


4.58 


4,41 


5.54 


5,94 


6.76 


6,63 


55, B3 


57,56 


53,96 


49, ro 


50,30 


51,00 


50,10 


52,90 


54,40 


55,00 


62.12 


60,23 


62,42 


58,30 


58,90 


56,00 


56,10 


59,40 


61,10 


64,10 


46.23 


47,61 


43.88 


39,70 


39.70 


45. BO 


52,60 


59,00 


62.10 


59,10 


55,48 


60,33 


68,08 


70,20 


69,10 


76.30 


74,00 


71,90 


69,50 


67,40 


13,57 


13,45 


12.73 


12,30 


12,00 


12,00 


11,90 


12,00 


12,20 


12.50 


12,63 


12,54 


M,78 


11.40 


11,20 


11,10 


10,90 


10,90 


11,20 


11,40 


29,3 


33,2 


30,2 


30,5 


29,9 


30,9 


34,0 


42,4 


45,9 


37,8 


63,1 


70,3 


57,4 


62,4 


57,8 


56.2 


50,5 


58.6 


62.6 


62,8 


36,5 


46,6 


47,2 


51,8 


38.0 


40.7 


46,1 


49.3 


50,8 


51,2 


61,9 


76.5 


62,6 


59,5 


67,8 


75,2 


73,5 


70,7 


68.8 


72,1 



Crops 

All *heet ($/bu.) 

Rice, rough (*/cwt.) 

Corn (*/bu.) 

Sorghue (*/cwt,) 

All hay, baled ($/toti) 

Soybeans ($/bu,) 

Cotton, Upland (cts./lb,) 

Potatoes (t/cwt,) 

Lettuce (*/cwt,) 1/ 

Tomatoes ($/cwt,) 

Onions (*/cwt,) 

Ory edible been; ($/cwt,) 

Apples for fresh use (cts,/lb.) 

Peers for fresh use ((/ton) 

Oranges, all uses ((/box) 2/ 

Grapefruit, all uses ((/box) 2/ 

Livestock 
Beef cattle (*/cwt,) 
Calves (*/cwt,) 
Hogs (*/cwt,) 
Unbs ($/cwt,) 
All Ml Ik, sold to plants ($/cwt,) 

HI Ik, manuf. grade t$/cwt,) 
Broilers (cts,/lb.) 
Eggs Ccts,/dot,) 3/ 
Turkeys (cts,/lb,) 
tool (cts,/lb,> 4/ 

1/ Due to program nodi f ica+Ions, 1983 data not comparable with 1984 and 1965. 2/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 3/ Average 
of an egg* sold by producers Including hatching eggs a *d eggs sold at retail, 4/ Average local market price, excluding 
incentive payments, ^Calendar year averages, except for potatoes, dry edfble beans, apples, oranges, and grapefruit, nfrlch 
are crop years, p = preliminary, r = revised. 



Information contact! National Agricultural Statistics Service (202) 447-5446, 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Table 6. — Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted).. 



Index, all . 
Index, less food 



Consumer prl 
Consumer prl 
All food 

Food away from home 
Food at home 
feats 1/ 
B-ef 4 veal 
Pork 
Poultry 
Fish 
Egos 

Dairy products 2/ 
Fats & oil* 3/ 
Fresh fruit 
Processed frvlt 4/ 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 

Processed vegetables 4/ 
Cereals 4 bakary products 4/ 
Sugar 4 sweets 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 
Apparel commodities less footwear 
Footwear 

Tobacco products 
Beverages, alcoholic 

1/ Beef, veal, lamb, pork, and p 



Annual 
1965 



1965 
Aug 



1966 



Jan 



fee 



Her 



Apr 

1967=100 



322,2 


323,5 


328,4 


327,5 


326,0 


325,3 


323,3 


325,0 


329,5 


328,5 


326,6 


325,7 


309,8 


309,7 


315,6 


315,3 


315,4 


316,1 


346.6 


348.4 


353,1 


354,2 


355,5 


357,0 


296.6 


295,9 


302,5 


301,5 


301,2 


301,5 


265,5 


261,2 


270,6 


268.4 


266,6 


262,3 


269,7 


261,8 


275,7 


272,3 


271,3 


266,0 


253,1 


253,8 


259,3 


257,0 


253,4 


249,9 


216,4 


213,9 


216,2 


210,5 


216,2 


215,7 


405.9 


406,1 


443,9 


430,6 


455,6 


437,0 


174,3 


171,0 


194,4 


186,7 


190,8 


188,6 


258,0 


257,4 


257,2 


257,3 


256,6 


256,8 


294,4 


297,1 


292,1 


291,4 


290,2 


288,5 


561,8 


375.9 


350,8 


353,3 


352,0 


367,9 


166,2 


169,6 


166,6 


165,7 


164,9 


163,8 


317,5 


326,3 


362,3 


311,1 


309.0 


333,7 


324.6 


331,6 


267,9 


262,6 


261.9 


267,4 


147,7 


149,0 


147,5 


147.6 


147,2 


147,5 


317,0 


316,5 


322,0 


322,5 


322,7 


322,5 


396,6 


401,6 


405,1 


408,6 


408,4 


411.4 


451,7 


449,6 


459,7 


485,3 


488,0 


487,4 


188. J 


167,3 


186,3 


185,2 


187,5 


188,4 


212,1 


210,3 


209.1 


207,9 


210,1 


2M,4 


328,5 


331,5 


342,7 


344,7 


345,6 


346.5 


229,5 


226,9 


237,5 


236.3 


238,8 


239,5 


essed meat. 2/ 


Includes 


butter. 


3/ Excludes butt* 



Information contact: Ralph Parlett (202) 786-1870. 



May 



June 



July 



4/ December 1977 = 100, 



Aug 



326,3 


327.9 


328,0 


326.6 


326.7 


328.6 


326,0 


328,1 


317,0 


317,1 


320,1 


322,7 


358,8 


560,2 


360,6 


361,6 


302,1 


301,6 


305,5 


308,9 


262,1 


264,4 


272.9 


279,8 


264,9 


264.9 


267,6 


270,9 


250,0 


257,0 


278,0 


292,6 


218,7 


223,7 


240,3 


255,0 


437,1 


434,5 


447,3 


446,3 


173,7 


166,9 


175.2 


192,9 


257,1 


257,2 


258,4 


258,3 


287,2 


287,0 


287,5 


267,6 


385,5 


372,4 


362,2 


391.5 


163,5 


161.4 


161,8 


162,3 


343.7 


326,2 


325,0 


321,9 


279,6 


317,3 


356,0 


357,9 


147,4 


148,0 


148,4 


148,5 


323,8 


326,1 


326,3 


328,2 


411.2 


411,5 


412,4 


413,1 


481,9 


480,0 


478,3 


476,9 


167,2 


184,6 


163.3 


188,1 


211,5 


210,0 


209.1 


209,6 


346,5 


347,1 


354,3 


356,2 


239.4 


240,1 


240,4 


240,1 
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Table 7.— Producer price indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) — 

Annual 1965 



1966 



Finished goods 1/ 

Consumer foods 
Fresh fruit 

Fresh 1 dried vegetables 
Dried fruit 
Canned fruit & Juice 
Frozen fruit & Juice 
Fresh veg. e*cl. potatoes 
Canned veg. and Juices 
Frozen vegetables 
Potatoes 

Bakery products" 

Moats 

Beef & veal 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 

Shortening & cooking oils 
Consun»< finished goods less foods 

Beverages t alcohol Ic 

Soft drinks 

Apparel 

Footgear 

Tobacco products 
Intermediate materials 2/ 
Materials for food manufacturing 

Flour 

Refined sugar 3/ 

Crude vegetable oils 
Crude materials 4/ 

Foodstuffs 1 feedstufts 

Fruit* 1 vegetables 5/ 

Grains 

Livestock 

Poultry, live 

Fibers, plant & animal 

Fluid milk 

Oi I seeds 

Tobacco, leaf 

Sugar, raw cane 



AH comrodltles 
Industrial cownodltles 
All foods 6/ 
Farm product* 4 
processed foods & feeds 
Farm products 

Processed foods & feeds 6/ 
Cereal * bakery products 
Sugar & confectionery 
Beverages 



1963 


1964 


1965 p 


Aug 


Har 


Apr r 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 










1967*100 










285.2 


291.1 


293.8 


293.5 


288.0 


287.2 


289.0 


288.9 


2B8.0 


2B8.3. 


261.8 


273.3 


271.2 


266.7 


271.6 


271.9 


274.9 


275.1 


280.7 


283.6 


252.0 


253.0 


256.0 


269.9 


242.5 


248.1 


264.6 


265.3 


284.6 


244.8 


248.9 


278.3 


245.3 


234.9 


215.2 


255.9 


256.6 


232.7 


238.7 


237.8 


409.9 


386.6 


362.7 


362.2 


372.9 


371.1 


373.6 


373.6 


371.3 


367.4 


2B6.8 


312.4 


323.1 


327.7 


315.5 


314.5 


314.0 


315.9 


316.0 


317.4 


301.8 


351.0 


363.4 


362.2 


312.2 


308.9 


310.5 


311.2 


312.1 


311.0 


210.0 


219.1 


205.9 


212.3 


190.0 


239.2 


238.7 


IB6.8 


191.7 


184.8 


247.1 


252.6 


246.9 


252.2 


245.0 


243.3 


246. D 


252.5 


246.4 


244.5 


283.6 


291.0 


298.4 


299.0 


299.2 


297.7 


298.5 


299.1 


296.7 


298.2 


319,6 


397.7 


304.3 


222.2 


244,0 


253.4 


259.6 


335.4 


352.6 


367.1 


n,a. 


210.8 


171.0 


166.9 


162.1 


169.5 


162.1 


149.0 


167.3 


191.4 


285.9 


299.1 


313.5 


315.9 


319.5 


320.3 


320.1 


321.7 


322.0 


323.2 


236.4 


236.8 


227.5 


221.0 


219.2 


215.1 


225.5 


227.1 


242,3 


253.2 


236,3 


237.1 


220,1 


204.1 


210,6 


202.5 


214,3 


208.0 


216.0 


221.4 


227.5 


226.5 


224.0 


229.5 


213.3 


214,4 


228.0 


243.3 


272.2 


297.5 


IB5.3 


206.0 


197.5 


195.1 


188.2 


188.9 


192.1 


202.3 


226,8 


246.0 


445.2 


476.0 


492.1 


461.5 


530.5 


527.6 


523.7 


536.2 


516.6 


528.7 


250.6 


251.7 


249.4 


246.9 


246,0 


246.0 


246.8 


247.2 


247.8 


249.6 


277.4 


294,3 


296.7 


299.9 


287.3 


285.6 


287.0 


289.9 


287.6 


290.3 


254.7 


311.6 


290,5 


280.7 


250.0 


244.4 


243.1 


242.4 


238.8 


233.3 


291.4 


294,1 


297,4 


297,8 


284.6 


282.2 


284,1 


283.8 


278.8 


276.0 


205,0 


209,8 


213.0 


213.6 


217.5 


218,0 


218.4 


217.7 


217.8 


218.6 


327,4 


340.2 


344.2 


339.5 


549.2 


352.8 


352.2 


346.7 


349.6 


347.4 


197,4 


201.3 


204.2 


204.8 


206.4 


206.5 


207.0 


206.4 


206.9 


206.5 


250.1 


251.7 


256.8 


258,1 


261.6 


262.4 


261.8 


260.7 


261.4 


262.2 


365.4 


396.4 


428.2 


436.0 


451.6 


451,4 


452.0 


451,7 


467.1 


468.1 


312.3 


320.0 


318.7 


317.9 


309.5 


307,1 


306,8 


307.1 


305.0 


304.5 


258.4 


271.1 


258.7 


253.0 


246.7 


244.8 


248.6 


247.8 


251,6 


255.7 


186.2 


165. 2 


183.1 


176.3 


182.5 


179.5 


LB6.8 


175.2 


166.3 


165.4 


172.1 


173.5 


165.6 


165.2 


165.7 


165.1 


165.5 


165.2 


165.0 


167.1 


194.2 


262.2 


219.4 


190.5 


138.7 


142.2 


143.0 


138.5 


132,8 


123.0 


323.6 


330.8 


306.2 


295.3 


281,1 


273.7 


276.9 


274.9 


278.0 


275,5 


252.2 


259.5 


235.0 


221.0 


224.4 


220.3 


228,9 


226.1 


233.6 


236.3 


262.1 


278,1 


260.5 


26U2 


237.1 


263.3 


271.4 


257.8 


270.2 


251.3 


240.4 


239.7 


202,7 


185.1 


191.5 


191.3 


199.6 


162.2 


152.3 


138,9 


243.1 


251.8 


229,7 


211,6 


220.3 


213.9 


227,3 


223.2 


243.0 


250.7 


206.5 


240.6 


226.2 


216.0 


209.0 


211.2 


218.3 


236.6 


296.7 


340.0 


227,0 


226.4 


197.8 


194.5 


206.8 


210.6 


215,5 


219.5 


220.6 


94.3 


262.0 


278.3 


264.6 


255.1 


251.1 


248.4 


249.2 


249.2 


251,3 


256.2 


245.3 


253.3 


202.7 


190.1 


199.4 


197.9 


200.3 


201.4 


196,0 


183.5 


274.2 


274,6 


274,1 


259.6 


252.0 


250.2 


248.4 


248.4 


248.4 


225.5 


315.9 


312.0 


291.2 


296,3 


291.6 


289.5 


288.9 


293.8 


293,7 


292.9 


303.1 


310.3 


306.8 


307.3 


300.3 


298.2 


299,2 


298.9 


297.7 


297,2 


315.7 


322.6 


323.9 


323.7 


314,0 


311.6 


311.7 


311.6 


308.5 


307.7 


257.5 


269.2 


264.6 


261.4 


262.1 


262,0 


265,4 


265.5 


270.9 


273.9 


253.9 


262.4 


250.5 


244.0 


247.3 


246.2 


250.6 


249.5 


255.6 


256.2 


246.2 


255.8 


230.4 


218.0 


220.2 


218.6 


226.0 


221.4 


228.1 


224.5 


255.9 


265.0 


260.5 


257.3 


260.7 


259.9 


262.5 


263,4 


267.0 


269.9 


261,0 


270,5 


279.7 


280.0 


283,2 


282.6 


282.9 


282,2 


281.6 


281.7 


292,8 


301,2 


291,1 


291,4 


294.5 


293.4 


294.7 


295.1 


296.4 


297.8 


263,6 


273,1 


276,7 


275.1 


295.5 


297.8 


298.0 


296.4 


296.2 


292.1 



1/ Commodities ready for sale *> ultimate consumer. 2/ Commodities requiring further processing to b^oro finished 
goods. l/AW types and slies of refined sugar. (Dec. 1977 * 100) 4/ *^^"^ l y™^J? r ^ f Dr ^'j3 £12 
havTnot been manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh and dried. 6/ Includes al I ra* Intermediate, and processed foods 
(excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, and rwnufechired animal feeds). (1977 - 100). p=prel Imlnary, r = revised. 
n,a. = not aval lable. 

Information contact: Bureau of Labor Statistics 1202) 523-1913. 
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Table 8.— Farm-retail price spreads 





Annual 




1965 
Aug 








1986 












1982 


1983 


1964 


1985 


HftT 


Apr 


*■* 


June 


july 


Aug 


266.4 


268*7 


279.3 


282.6 


281.6 


283.3 


283. 4 


284.5 


284.6 


286*9 


292.9 


747.8 


242.3 


255.4 


237.1 


226*2 


222.0 


218.1 


223.9 


224.0 


237.4 


745.6 


277.4 


284.3 


293.3 


309.3 


314*1 


319*3 


321.7 


320.2 


320.2 


319.1 


320.7 


34*4 


33*4 


33.9 


31.1 


29.8 


29.0 


28.5 


29.1 


29.2 


30*4 


31*0 


270.3 


267_2 


268.1 


265.5 


261.2 


266.6 


262.3 


262.1 


264.4 


272.9 


279.8 


231 . 3 


235*8 


241*5 


221.8 


202.3 


210.1 


203*8 


210.0 


219.3 


237.4 


249*0 


292.4 


304*0 


299.1 


316.6 


330.2 


332.7 


330*8 


323.2 


317.2 


314.5 


315.8 


50.2 


47.6 


48*6 


45.1 


41.8 


4Z.5 


41.9 


43.2 


44.7 


46.9 


48.0 


247.0 


250.0 


253.2 


256.0 


257.4 


256.8 


256.8 


257.1 


257.2 


258.4 


258.3 


261.9 


262.1 


258.8 


246.3 


243.6 


236*1 


234.6 


237.2 


237.2 


238.9 


240.0 


2)3.9 


239.3 


248.3 


266.5 


269.6 


274.9 


276.1 


274.6 


274.8 


275.5 


274.4 


49.6 


49.0 


47.8 


45*0 


44.2 


43*0 


42.8 


43.1 


43.1 


43.2 


43.4 


194.9 


197.5 


218.5 


216*4 


213.9 


218.2 


215.7 


218.7 


223.7 


240.3 


255.0 


201 .9 


213.0 


249.9 


234.9 


227.9 


219.8 


219.8 


229.2 


253.8 


305.1 


326.4 


186*1 


(82.4 


188.1 


198*4 


200*3 


216.6 


211.7 


208.6 


194.5 


177.6 


185.9 


W.7 


53*1 


56.3 


53.4 


52.4 


49.6 


50.1 


51.5 


55.8 


62.4 


63.0 


178*7 


167. 1 


209.0 


174.3 


171.0 


190.8 


188.8 


175.7 


166.9 


175.2 


192.9 


r89_8 


206 J 


230.3 


178.9 


180.6 


221.3 


181.0 


175*0 


150*3 


184.4 


199.0 


162*7 


159.5 


178*2 


167.6 


157.2 


U6.7 


200.1 


171.8 


190.9 


16* .9 


184.1 


62.8 


65*1 


65.1 


60.7 


62.4 


66.6 


56.6 


59.6 


53.2 


62*2 


61.0 


283.4 


292.5 


505.3 


317.0 


318.5 


322*7 


322.5 


323*8 


326.1 


326. 3 


328.2 


178.8 


186. 6 


192.0 


I75_6 


164.3 


165*6 


164.9 


156*0 


138.9 


132*2 


126*2 


305- 1 


314.0 


326.7 


346.3 


350.4 


355*0 


355.1 


358.5 


364.9 


366.5 


370. 


10.8 


M.I 


■ 0.8 


9.5 


8.9 


8.9 


8.7 


8.3 


7.3 


7.0 


6*6 


323.2 


303.6 


345.3 


383.5 


400.5 


567.1 


379.8 


400.5 


395.3 


406.9 


418.2 


288.8 


720.6 


315.1 


299.1 


276.7 


260.2 


244.2 


268.4 


281.8 


290.8 


294.7 


338.7 


340.8 


358.9 


4ZI.4 


456.1 


415.1 


440.7 


459.8 


446.3 


459.0 


473.6 


27.7 


22.7 


28.3 


24*2 


2f*4 


22.0 


19.9 


20.8 


22.1 


22.1 


21.6 


288-9 


299_3 


331*8 


317.5 


301.4 


309.0 


333.7 


343.7 


326.2 


325.0 


321.9 


261.3 


267.4 


298.7 


256.7 


ZB9.4 


206.9 


241.7 


299.3 


209.8 


228.7 


263.8 


301*8 


314.3 


347.4 


346.1 


307.1 


557.0 


376.9 


364.6 


380*9 


570.3 


349.2 


28.9 


28.6 


za.a 


25.9 


30.7 


21.4 


23*2 


27.8 


20.6 


22.5 


26.2 


286.0 


268.8 


306.1 


314*1 


316.9 


310.5 


309*7 


309.2 


307.9 


308.6 


309.2 


321.1 


300.5 


343.5 


378.5 


383.6 


324.7 


324.0 


322.8 


324.2 


325.0 


319.9 


278.2 


286.2 


297.8 


299*9 


302.1 


307*4 


306.5 


306.2 


304.3 


305.0 


306.8 


20.4 


(8.9 


20.3 


21*8 


21.9 


19*0 


19.0 


18.9 


19*1 


19*1 


18*8 


259.9 


263.1 


288.0 


294.4 


297.1 


290.2 


268.5 


287.2 


287.0 


287.3 


287.8 


207.8 


25 LO 


324.8 


271.3 


240.2 


179.8 


165.4 


182.9 


181.1 


172.8 


159.6 


279.9 


267.8 


273.8 


303.3 


319.0 


332.6 


328.2 


327.3 


327.7 


331.3 


337.0 


22*2 


26*5 


31*3 


Z5.6 


22.5 


17.2 


17.8 


17*7 


17.5 


16.7 


15.4 


242*5 


238.1 


239.6 


232.6 


225.5 


Z30.3 


227.0 


226.8 


226.6 


227.4 


230.2 


150*7 


145*4 


147.6 


135.2 


M9.8 


(28. 1 


125.2 


129.7 


125.7 


133.4 


135*6 


140.9 


136.2 


140.0 


126.8 


112.0 


119.8 


116.2 


120.4 


113.3 


■ 24.9 


128.2 


102.0 


101*9 


99.6 


105.8 


113.5 


110.5 


110.8 


106*4 


113.3 


102.5 


102.0 


9I.Q 


92.7 


92.0 


97.4 


105.7 


102. Z 


101.8 


97.1 


100.9 


94.0 


94.6 


10*2 


9*2 


7.6 


8.4 


7.8 


8.3 


9.0 


9.3 


12.4 


8.5 


7*4 


58 


57 


58 


55 


50 


52 


5t 


53 


50 


55 


56 


175.4 


169.8 


162.0 


162.0 


161*8 


165.8 


162.2 


162.3 


166.5 


183.4 


190*3 


121.8 


108.9 


110.1 


101. 1 


96.8 


92.4 


91.7 


102.8 


112.2 


127.4 


131.9 


88.0 


76.5 


77.4 


71.4 


69*8 


65.5 


64.8 


76*6 


89.8 


97.9 


102.0 


87.4 


93.3 


84.6 


90.6 


92.0 


100.3 


97*4 


85.7 


76.7 


85.5 


89.3 


> 53.6 


60.9 


51.9 


60.9 


65.0 


73.4 


70.5 


59.5 


54.3 


56.0 


58.4 


33.8 


32.4 


32.7 


29.7 


27.0 


26.9 


26.9 


26.2 


22.4 


29.5 


29.9 


50 


45 


48 


44 


43 


40 


40 


47 


54 


53 


54 



Harket basket 1/ 

Ftotail cost C 1967*100) 

Fare valua (1967-100) 

Fare-retail spread (1967*100) 

Fan vatoe/ratall cost {%) 
feat products 

Retail cost (1967*100) 

Fan valu* (1967**00) 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 

Farm valua/rataH cost (Jt) 
Dairy products 

Ratal I coat (1967*100) 

Farm valua (1967.100) 

Fare-retail spread (1967.100) 

Fare valua/retait ooat i%) 
Poultry 

Retail cott (1967^100) 

Fan valua (1967.100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967*100) 

Fan value/retail cost (ft 
Eggs 

Retail cost (1967.100) 

Farm value (1967.100) 

Fan-retail spread (1967=100) 

Fan value/retail cost (ft 
Cereal 4 bakery product* 

Retail cost M967:=lOO) 

Fan valuta (1967.100) 

Fan-retail spread (1967-100) 

Farm value/retail cost (ft 
Fresh fruits 

Retail cut (1967.100) 

Fan value (1967.100) 

Fan-retail spread (1967.100) 

Fan value/retail cost (ft 
Fresh vegetables 

Retail costs (1967=100) 

Fan valua (1967.100) 

Fare-ratal! Spread (1967=100) 

Fan value/retail cost (ft 
Processed fruits * vegetables 

Retail cost (1967=1001 

Fan valua (1967.100) 

Farm-rarail spread (1967*100) 

Fan value/retail costs (ft 
Fats i el It 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

Fan valua (1967.100) 

Fan-retail spread (1967=100) 

Fan value/retail cost (ft 
Beef, Choice 

Retail Price V (cts./lb*) 

Net carcass value 3/ (cts.) 

Met fan value 4/ (cti.) 

Farm-ratal I iPread (ctl.) 

Carcass -ret a 1 1 spread 5/ (cts.) 
Fan-carcass spread 6/ (cts.) 

Far* value/retail price (ft 
Pork 

Retail price V (cts. /lb.) 

Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 

Met fan value 4/ (ctl.) 

Farm-retail spread (ctl.) 
Wholesale-retail spread 5/ (ctl.) 53.6 
Fere wholesale spread 6/ (cts.) 

Fan value/ retail Price (ft 

1/ Retail costs an bated on Indexes of retail prices for dcmeitfcal ly produced fan foods fro* tt* CPI-U published monthly by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The fan value Is the payeent to farmars for quantity of fan product equivalent to retail unit, 
less allowance for byproduct. Fare values are based on Prices at first point of tale arid «v Include ifterWating charges such as 
grading and packing for ion ccnmodlties. The fan-retail spread, the difference between the ntell price and the fan value, 
represents charges for atveebllng, processing, transporting, and distributing these foods. 2/ Estimated weighted average price of 
retail cuts trae port and yield grade 3 beef carcasies. Retail cut prices from BLS. 3/ Valua of carcass quantity equivalent to I 
lb. of retail cuts) beef adjusted for valua of fat and bone byproducts* 4/ Karfcet value to producer for quantity of liva animal 
equivalent to I lb* of retail cuts einus valua of byproducts. V Represents chargei tor ratal Mng and other marketing services 
such as fabricating, wholesaling, and In-city transportation. 6/ Represent* charge* Beds for livestock marketing, processing, and 
transportation to city where consueed. 

Hotel Annual historic*! data on fare-retail Price spreads may be found In Food Consumption, Prices and Expend I tu res f Statistical 
Bulletin 736, ERS, USD*. 
information contacts! Denis Dunham (202) 7B6-I870j Ron Gus+afson (202) 786-1830. 



Table 9. Price Indexes of food marketing costs 



(See the Sept. 1986 issue.) Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 786-1870. 



Table 10. — U.S. meats supply and use 



ma*t I poultry! 





Pro- 
tec- 
tion 
1/ 


ports 


Total 

supply 


Ex- 
port * 


Ship- 
ments 


Uni- 
tary 

con- 
Sump- 
tion 


Endl ng 
stocks 


Civilian 
conjunction 




Beg. 

stks 


Total 


Par 

capita 

2/ 


Pr Imary 

market 
price 3/ 










Million 


pounds 4/ 








Pounds 




325 

358 

317 
350 


23,596 
23,728 
24,037 

22,521 


1,823 
2,068 
2,125 
2,150 


25,746 
26,154 
26,479 

25,021 


329 
328 
500 

450 


47 
51 
55 
60 


112 
115 
118 

no 


358 
317 
350 
325 


24,900 
25,344 
25,456 
24,076 


7B.5 
79.1 
78.7 
73.8 


65.34 
58.37 

57-59 

62-68 


301 
274 
229 

210 


14,812 
14,807 

14,041 
13,755 


954 
1,128 

1,080 
1,100 


16,067 
16,209 
15,350 

15,065 


164 
128 
105 
120 


147 
131 
133 

140 


86 

78 
77 
80 


274 
229 
210 
225 


15,396 
15,643 

I4,B25 
14,500 


61-8 
62.1 
58.2 
56.4 


48.86 
44.77 

51-53 

55-59 


9 

14 
II 
7 


495 
515 
519 
426 


24 
20 
22 

ZO 


528 
549 
552 
453 


6 
4 

4 
4. 


1 
1 


1 


4 
7 
7 
7 


14 
U 
7 
7 


503 
526 
534 
434 


1.8 
1.8 

1.9 
1.5 


60.23 
62.42 

60-62 

62-68 


II 
7 

13 
11 


379 
358 
332 
326 


20 
36 
40 
45 


410 
401 
385 
382 


2>; 
1 

.2 
2 


3 
2 

I 
1 








7 

13 
11 
8 


396 
385 
371 
371 


1.5 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 


62.17 
68.61 

70-72 
66-74 


646 
653 

570 
57B 


39,284 

39,40B 
38,929 
37,028 


2,821 
3,252 
3,267 

3,315 


42,751 
43,313 
42,766 

40,921 


501 
461 
611 
576 


198 
185 
109 
202 


202 
200 
202 

197 


653 
570 

578 
565 


41,197 
41,897 
41,166 
39,361 


143.6 
144.5 
140.2 
133.0 


n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 


21 
20 
27 
25 


13,016 
13,762 
14,323 
15,263 




J 



13,038 
13,781 
14,350 
t5,288 


407 

417 
520 h 
520 


145 
143 

135 
140 


34 
34 
35 

36 


20 
27 
25 
25 


12,432 
13,161 
13,635 

14,567 


52.9 
55.5 
57.0 
60.3 


55.6 
50.8 

56-58 

50-56 


92 
119 

144 

no 


672 
636 
655 

640 




,0 
„0 


764 
755 

799 
750 


26 

21 
19 
20 


2 

1 
3 

4 


2 
2 
2 

1 


119 

144 

no 
no 


615 
587 
665 

615 


2.6 
2.5 
2.8 
2.5 


n.a. 
rf'.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 


162 
125 
150 
220 


2,685 
2,942 
3,354 
3,846 







2,847 
3,067 

3,484 
4,066 


27 
27 

28 
25 


7 
7 
5 
4 


13 
13 
14 
16 


125 
150 
220 
150 


2,676 
2,870 
3,216 

3,871 


11.4 
12.1 
13.4 
16.0 


74.4 
75.5 
73-75 

65-71 


275 

264 
321 
355 


16,373 

17,340 
18,312 
19,749 



'0 




16,648 
17,604 
18,633 
20,104 


460 
465 
567 
565 


153 
151 
144 
148 


49 
49 

52 
53 


264 

321 
355 

285 


15,722 
16,618 
17,515 
19,053 


66.9 
70.1 
73.2 
78.9 


n-a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 


$21 
91 7 
891 
933 


55,657 
56,747 

57,241 
56,777 


2,821 
3,252 
3,267 

3,315 


59,399 
60,917 
61,399 
61 ,025 


961 
926 

I,I7B 
1,141 


351 
336 
333 

350 


251 
241 
254 
250 


917 
691 
933 

850 


56,919 
58,515 

58,701 
58,434 


210.5 
214.6 

213.4 
211.9 


n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 



Beef: 

1964 

1965 

1986 

1967 I 
Pork: 

1984 

1965 

1986 

1967 f 
Veal; 

1984 

1965 

1986 

1967 f 
Leeb and euttom 

1964 

1965 

1986 

1967 f 
Total red «aatt 

1964 

1965 

1986 

1967 f 
Broil en ( 

1964 

1965 

1986 

1967 f 
Nature chicken* 

1984 

1965 

1986 

1967 f 
Turkeys : 

1964 

1965 

1986 

1967 f 
Total poultry: 

1984 

1965 

1966 

1967 
Red 

1984 

1965 

1966 

1967 f 

1/ Total Including farm production for red maats and federally Inspected plus non-federal ly Inspected for poultry. V Retail 

weight basis. 3/ Dollars P*r cut for red neat; cents per pound for poultry. Beef: choice Steers, Omaha 900-1,100 lbs.; pork: 

barrows and gl Its, 7 markets; v»* farm price of calves; lamb and mutton: choice slaughter lambs, San Angela; brol lersi wholesale 

2-Clty averagaj turkaytt wholesale Hf 8-16 fb. young hens. 4/ Carcass weight for red meats and certified reedy-to-cook for poultry. 

n.a. ■ not available, f ■ forecast. 

Information contact: Ron Gustafson (202) 786-1830. 



1 dUJtf F 


i. — u.o. o 


yy auppr] 


f diiu u 


Z>V ; 




v 








Civ 


Ulan 






Beg. 

stocks 


Pro- 
duc- 
tion 


Im- 
ports 


Total 

supply 


Ex- 
ports 


Ship- 
ments 


Mili- 
tary 

use 


Hatch- 
ing 

use 


Ending 
stocks 


cons 


umptlon 






Total 


Per 
capita 

No. 


Wholesale 
price* 












Million 


dozen 






Cts./dbi 


1982 
1963 
1964 
1965 

1966 e 

1967 f 


17.5 
20.3 
9.3 
II. 1 
10*7 
10-0 


5,801.9 
5,659.2 
5,708.2 
5,687.5 
5,705.5 
5,780-0 


2.5 
23.4 
32.0 
12.7 
15.6 
12.0 


5,821.8 
5,703.0 
5,749,5 
5,711.3 
5,731.8 
5,802.0 


156.2 
85.8 
58.2 
70.6 

100-4 
100-0 


26.7 
26.6 
27.8 
30.3 
24.2 
24.0 


22.4 
25.1 
17.6 
20.2 
18.8 
20,0 


505.6 
500.0 
529.7 
548.1 
563.1 
600.0 


20.3 
9-3 
II. 1 
10.7 
10.0 
10.0 


5,088.6 
5,056.2 
5,105.1 
5,031.3 
5,015.4 
5,046.0 


265.1 
260.8 
260.9 
254.6 
251.5 
250*8 


70.1 
75.2 
80.9 
66.4 

69-71 

65-71 


* Cartoned Grade A la roe eggs In Mew York, e 


- estimated, f - 


forecast. 













Information contact: Allen Baker (202) 786-1830. 
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Table 12.— U.S. milk supply and use 1 









Commercial 




Total 




Commercial 






Pro- 




■ ■ — 

Farm 


Beg. 


Im- 


CCfllMf— 


ccc 




Disap- 


All 


Calendar 


duc- 


Farm 


market- 


stocks 


ports 


clal 


net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


at Ik 


year 


tion 


use 


ings 






supp 1 y 


moval$ 


stocks 


ance 


price 
2/ 










81 II ion pounds 










$/cwt 


I960 


L28.4 


2.4 


126.1 


5.4 


2.1 


133.6 


8.8 


5.8 


119.0 


13.05 


I98I 


132.8 


2.3 


130.5 


5. a 


2.3 


138.5 


12.9 


5.4 


120.3 


13.77 


1 982 


155,5 


2.4 


J33.I 


5.4 


2.5 


141.0 


14.3 


4.6 


122.1 


13.6* 


1 983 


159.7 


2.4 


137.3 


4.6 


2.6 


144.5 


16.8 


5.2 


122.5 


13.58 


I964 


135.4 


2.9 


132.5 


5.2 


2.7 


140.5 


8.6 


4.9 


126.9 


13.46 


1 985 


143.7 


2.5 


141. 2 


4.9 


2. a 


148.9 


13.2 


4.6 


131. 1 


12.75 


I9B6 p 


145. 1 


2.3 


142.7 


4.6 


2.9 


130.2 


10.6 


4.8 


134. B 


12.40 



1/ Hllkfat basis. Totals may not add because of rounding. V Delivered to plants and dealer*; does not reflect 
deductions, p = preliminary. 

Information contect: Jim HI Her 4202) 786-1830., 



Livestock and Products 



Table 13. — Poultry and eggs. 



Annual 



1963 



1964 



1965 



1965 
Aug 



Mar 



1966 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



Broilers 

Federal ly Inspected 
slaughter, certified (mil. JtU 



12,389.0 12,996.6 13,569.2 1,198.4 1 , 1 15.8 1,249.6 1 , 229. t 1,194.5 U96..2 J . I67:t> 



Wholesale price, 

12-clty, (ctt./lb.) 
Price of grower feed ($/ton) 
Broi ler-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks beginning of parted (mil, 
Broiler 'type chicks hatched (mil 



lb.) 



50.4 


55.6 


50.8 


50.1 


50.3 


50.0 


54.6 


58.3 


69.1 


69.7 


223 


233 


197 


192 


n.a. 


189 


n.a. 


n.a. 


190 


n.a 


2.6 


2.B 


3.1 


3.1 


n.a. 


3.2 


n.a. 


n.a. 


4.5 


n.a 


22.3 


21.2 


19.7 


30.6 


25.2 


23. B 


22.3 


23.7 


23.3 


24.0 


447.0 


4,593.9 


4,803.8 


406.4 


429.6 


423.9 


458.5 


428.3 


429.8 


415.8 



Turkeys 

Federally Inspected slaughter, 

certified Cell, lb.) 
Wholesale price, Mew York, B-16 lb. 

young hens (cts./lb.) 
Price of turkey grower feed (l/ton) 
Turkey-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
Poults placed In U.S. (ell.) 



2,563 2,574 2,800 



60.5 
247 

3,0 
203.9 
181.8 



74.4 
245 
3.B 

161.8 
190.0 



75, 

212 

4, 

125, 

197, 



T. 



arm production (ml I .) 
Average nunber of layers (mil.) 
Rate of lay (egg* P* r layer 

on fare*) 
Cartoned price* Mew Vork, grade A 

large (ctt./doz.) 3/ 
Price of laying feed ($/ton) 
Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks* flr»t of eontti 
Shell (mil. dozJ 
Frozen (*M . doz.) 

nt chick* hatched (mil.) 



67,911 
276 



66,496 
278 



247 

75.2 
204 
6.2 



1.02 
19.3 
407 



245 

80.9 
206 
6.8 



68,250 
277 

247 

66. 
IB2 
6 



295.2 193.6 205.2 256.4 275. B 303.5 



7B.4 
211 

4.5 
304.7 
155 



66.0 
n.a. 
n.a. 

161.3 
20.7 



64.6 
215 
3.5 

150.0 
23.0 



67.1 
n.a. 
n.a. 
186.3 

24.2 



73.B 

n.a. 

n.a. 

226.8 

23.6 



77. 
221 

4, 

294, 

22, 



2BI.6 

80.5 
n.a. 
n.a. 

388.1 
16.4 



5,686 5,903 5,651 5,781 5,593 5,690 
272.6 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n, 



5,706 
a. n.a. 



20.9 

4 69. B 

17B 
3 6.5 



.39 

B.9 
459 



10 
407 



.93 

.2 



.90 
13.7 
32.5 



n.a. 

80.8 
n.a. 
n.a. 



.63 
9.7 
39.7 



n.a. 

65.7 

177 
6.5 



.60 
8.1 
42.7 



n.a. 

65.2 
n.a. 
n.a. 



.96 
9.5 
42.7 



n.a. 



n 

59.2 73 
n.a. 172 
n.a. 6 



a. 




n.a. 



72. B 
n.a. 
.8 n.a. 



1.32 
B.6 
37.4 



I 
10 
33 



.14 

.7 

.5 



.75 
11.5 
33.4 



1/ Pounds of feed equel In value to I dozen eggs or I lb. of 
currently reported for 12 states only; henceforth, hatch of 
cartoned eggs to volute buyers for delivery to retailers, n.a. 

Information contect: Allen Baker (202) 786-1830. 



broiler or turkey MveweJght. 2/ Placement of broiler chicks are 
broiler-type chicks will be used as a substitute. 3/ Price of 
* not available. 



isj^vwnh^r io#£ 
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Table 14. — Dairy. 



Annual ,985 I986 



I963 I984 1965 Aug Har Apr flay June July Aug 

Mil* prices, Mlnnesota--e*isconstn l 

5.5X fit Ct/cwt ) 1/ 12-49 12.29 H ,48 1 1-08 I i .02 10.96 10.96 I LOO H -06 M-55 

Prlcm of Iflft dairy ration C$/ton) IB8 191 168 165 n.a. 164 n.a. n.a- 1,59 n.a. 

Ml lfc-fa»d price ratio 2/ 1-45 1-42 1.51 I -47 n-a. 1.46 n.a. n.a. 1.50 n.a. 
Wholesale prices 

Butter, Gr^AOil. CctS-/1b.) 147-5 148-8 141.1 140-7 157-5 118-7 158.7 1 59- 1 145.7 153.9 

ly £t- Ut*-/lb.) 158-3 158.0 127.7 124-2 125-2 125-0 126-0 125.4 126-7 129.5 



Monfat dry all*, (ct*-/le.) 5/ 95.2 90-9 84.0 80-9 79-9 80.4 80-4 80.4 80.4 80.6 
USDA rwt r —grill 

Total nllk «uU. (mil. lb-) 4/ 16,815-7 8,657.0 15,174- 1 755-0 8ZI-0 1,701-2 1,425-8 1,105-6 659-5 152.6 

Butter Call lb.) 415-2 202.3 354-2 11-9 20-8 50-8 59-0 20-5 5.8 -2-6 

An- cheese Cmll. lb.) 852-8 447.3 629.0 51.0 39-3 65.6 62-4 68-6 51-8 20.2 

Ifonfat dry all* (all- lb-) 1,061.0 678-4 940.6 87.2 65-6 105.5 99.9 106-6 80-5 46.6 

Total allk production (mil. IbJ 159,672 155,450 145,667 12,586 12,726 12,615 6/ 15,196 6/ 12,706 6/ 12,419 6/ 12,044 

HI Ik P*r com (lb.) 12,585 12,506 15,051 1,116 IJ45 n.a- n-e. n-a- n-a- n-a. 

Ni*rto»r of aHfc cows (thou-) 11,098 10,855 11,025 11,105 11,150 n*4- n-a- n-a. n.a- n-a- 

Stockt, beginning 4/ 

Total Call, lb-) 20,054 22,646 16,429 16,215 14,192 15,401 16,255 17,481 17,811 17,974 

Conf»rcfal (nil* lb-) 4,605 5,254 4,957 5,528 4,965 4,991 5,057 5,244 5,278 5,284 

Government (all- lb.) 15,451 17,412 11,492 10,687 9,250 10,219 11,176 12,256 12,555 12,690 

In^orts, total (mil- lb-) 4/ 2,616 2,741 2,777 215 203 162 175 207 214 212 

Commercial disappearance 

milk aqulv- Call- lb.) 122,474 126,912 151,150 11,927 11,885 10,818 11,565 11,585 11,791 11,890 
Butter 

Productlon (all- lb-) 1,299.2 1,105*5 1,247-8 92.1 120.2 121.7 116-0 92-0 81.5 70-5 

Stocks, beginning Cmll. lb.) 466-8 499.4 296-5 280.7 245,5 285.5 304-7 555-8 542-8 557*6 

Commercial disappearance Cmll- lb-) 881.7 902.7 918.2 91.2 101.2 74.3 75-8 76-5 79.1 71-9 



_ lean 

Production (all- lb-) 2,927.7 2,648*5 2,854-4 246.5 265.6 266.1 290-8 262.1 244-1 224-0 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 961.4 1,161.5 960-5 941.1 810.8 822.5 857-6 902-6 921.0 955-7 

Ccrmerclal disappearance Cmll - lb-) 2,065-5 2,255-6 2,278.5 200.6 216.2 199*0 206.6 187-5 191.1 209-2 



Otfcer - 

Production CmU. lb-) 1,891-8 2,025.5 2,170.5 176.4 199.0 194*9 199-7 197-0 195.2 200-9 

Stocks, beginning Cmll. lb.) 82-8 104.9 101-4 1 10-0 89.5 112*1 95.6 94.8 98.0 100.5 

Ccrmrclal disappear*™* Call- lb-) 2,154-5 2,510-9 2,460-5 205.2 224.4 199.4 219-4 215-9 215.4 220-8 

man fat drv al Ik 

Production Call, tb-) 1,499-9 1,160-7 1,590.0 152.7 128.1 157-2 144.0 156.7 115. I 95-9 

Stocks, beginning Cmll. lb.) 1,282-0 1,405-2 1,247.6 1,106-4 947,0 96B-0 965.7 1,024.4 1,011.8 997-2 

Commercial disappearance {mil. lb.) 459.9 497-8 455.0 52-4 51.6 26-9 58.2 28.5 52.8 51-4 

Frozen dessert 

protection (mil. gal-) 5/ 1,224.2 1,241-8 1,249.5 127.0 104-7 Ml-4 125.5 150-8 155-5 126-6 

1/ Manufacturing grade milk. 2/ Pounds of 16* protein ration equal In value to 1 pound of milk* 5/ Prices paid f-o-b. 

Central States production area, high heat spray process- 4/ Ml Ik-equl valent, fat-basis- 5/ Ice cream, loe milk, and herd 
sherbet* 6/ Eitlmated. n-a- » not aval labia. 

Information contact: Jim Killer (202) 786-1850- 











Annual 




1965 
Aug 






, 


986 










1965 


1904 


1965 


Mar 


Apr 


Hay 




June 


July 


Aug 


U*S* wool 


i price, 


























Boston 


1/ (cto./lb.) 




212 


229 


192 


195 


180 


188 


196 




196 


195 


190 


Imported 


wool price, 


























Boston 


2/ (ctt*/lb*) 




248 


241 


197 


215 


205 


210 


2,16 




205 


n-a- 


187 


U.S. afll 


consumption, 


scoured 
























Apparel 


wool (thou. 


lb.) 


126,729 


128,982 


106,051 


8,156 


10,770 


15,491 


10,805 


11 


,454 


12,288 


9,965 


Carpet 


eool (thou- lb.) 


15,851 


15,068 


10,962 


1,075 


785 


930 


924 




629 


866 


1,052 



1/ tool price delivered at U*S, mills, clean basis, Graded Territory 64' s (20.60-22.04 microns) staple 2-5/4" and up* 
2/ mool price delivered at U-S. mills, clean basis, Australian 60/62's, type 64A (24 micron). Duty since 1962 has been 
10-0 cents. n*e- = not aval table. 

information contact: John Lewler (202) 786-1840- 
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Table 16.— Meat animals. 



Annual I9B5 I966 



1983 1964 1965 Aug Mar Apr M*y June July Aug 

Cattle on feed (7-St*tes> 

Humber on food (thou- head) 1/ 6,3(6 8,006 8,635 6,404 7,262 7,263 7,077 7,076 6,523 6,321 

Placid on toed (thou, bead) 19,744 20,772 19,346 • P M0 1,650 1,555 1,746 1,142 1,544 |,BI2 

Hastings (Hvou. head) IB, 701 I8,7B5 IB, 989 1,697 1,563 1,621 1,615 t,l28 1,682 1,659 

Other disappearance (thou, head) 1,354 1,376 1,132 62 86 f 20 132 67 64 70 

Beef Steer-Corn price ratio, 

Omaha 2/ 20.6 21.6 23.3 21.8 24.0 22.9 22.8 22.3 29.0 36.6 

Hog-corn Price ratio, Onaha 2/ 15.9 16.1 17.8 18.2 17.6 17.2 19.5 22.4 30.3 39.3 
Market price* ($ per c*t.) 

Slaughter cattle: 

Choice stoars, Omaha 62.37 65.34 58.37 51.94 55.55 53.68 55.79 54.08 58.27 59.04 

Utility COW, Omaha 39.35 39.81 33.32 35.90 38.00 35.95 37.91 38.77 38.32 37.62 

Choice voalerS, S. St. Paul 72.97 63.95 58.28 58.59 55.00 55.00 55.83 61.10 62.13 62.50 

Feeder cattle: 

Choice, Kansas City, 600-700 lb. 63.70 65.28 64.56 61.52 63.22 60.32 60.40 58.50 61.00 65.75 

Slaughter hogs: 

Barrows & gilts, 7^m*rkets 47.71 48. &6 44.77 43.50 40. 88 40.27 46.91 54.50 60.99 63.39 

Feeder pigs: 

S. Ho. 40-50 lb. (per head) 34.03 39.12 37.20 34.17 41.33 37.96 39.97 41.92 50.76 56.64 

Slaughter ineep & lambs: 

Lair**, Choice, San Angel O 57.40 62.18 68.61 71.69 70.96 74.22 81.25 77.36 73.84 68.12 

E«es, Good, San Angel o 16.85 20.90 34.02 32.50 33.(2 32.00 33.94 35. B8 35.31 34. 88 

Feeder I anbs : 

Choice, San Angel o 54.87 61.02 85. 91 74.34 74.19 79.96 84.22 B4_69 79.97 80.06 

Wholesale meat prices, Midwest 

Choice stoar beef, 600-700 lb. 97.83 98.01 90.76 80.02 85.04 83.34 86.42 83.58 89.25 90.98 

Caoner & Cutter co- beef 78. 48 74.70 74.13 74_02 72.12 68.76 7 J. 39 73.41 73.33 71.50 

Pork loins, 8-14 lb. 3/ - 96.36 91.51 93.77 88.12 89.31 102.55 I N .58 121.77 125.73 

Pork bellies, 12-14 lb. 60. 5B 60.08 59.50 54.17 50.80 49.45 61 .B2 71.83 90.08 89.10 

Hairs, skinned, 14-17 lb. 75.60 78.22 67.50 63.92 61.12 58.20 64.89 69.69 85.57 92.16 

Commercial slaughter (thou, head)' 

Cattle 36,649 37,582 36,293 3,215 2,839 3,215 3,235 3,123 3,322 3,203 

Steers 17,486 17,474 16,912 1,519 1,339 1,542 1,506 I|5I9 1,555 1,497 

Heifers 10,758 10,691 H ,237 1,060 871 927 971 92J 1,004 1,009 

Cows 7,597 8,617 7,387 569 573 692 693 621 698 635 

8u1U I stags 808 789 758 67 56 54 65 62 65 62 

Calves 3,076 3,297 3,385 289 294 303 276 257 300 278 

Sheep I lambs 6,619 6,759 6,165 517 540 492 431 419 44B 443 

Hogs 87,584 85,168 84,492 7,016 6,855 7,354 6,8B4 6,076 6,098 5,972 

Commercial production (mil. lb.) 

Beef 23,060 23,418 23,557 2,123 1,861 2,111 2,109 2,027 2,148 2,077 

Veal 428 479 499 41 43 45 43 41 45 44 

Lamb & mutton 367 371 352 29 32 29 25 24 25 25 

Pork 15,117 14,720 14,728 1,210 1,198 1,292 1,210 ! ,065 1,063 1,037 

Annual 1985 1986 



1963 1984 1985 ! 11 III IV I 



Cattle on feed (13-States) 

Number on feed (thou, head) 1/ 10,271 

Placed on feed (thou, head) 23,776 

Marketings (thou, head) 22,548 

Other disappearance (thou, head) 1,591 

Hogs & pigs (10 States) 4/ 

Inventory (thou, head) 1/ 44,150 

Breeding (thou, head) 1/ 5,638 

Market (thou, head) 1/ 38,512 

Farmings (thou, head) 9,735 

Pig crop (thou, head) 72,753 

1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushels of corn equal tn value to 100 pounds live-weight. 3/ Beginning January 1984 prices are 
for 14 17 Jbs.i January 1986 prk^s are for 14-18 lbs. 4/ Quarters are dec. of preceding yeor-Feb. (I), Mar. -Hay <M), 
June-Aug. (Ill), and Sept. -Mow. (Jtf). 5/ Intention*. 'Classes estimated. 

Information contact: Ron Gustafson (202) 786-1850. 



9,908 


10,653 


10,653 


9,676 


8,670 


7,937 


9,694 


8,915 


7,950 


24,917 


23,326 


5,315 


5,206 


5,480 


7,325 


5,260 


5,181 


, — 


22,540 


22,887 


5,907 


5,787 


5,969 


5,224 


5,725 


5,771 


5/ 5,661 


1,632 


1,398 


373 


437 


244 


344 


316 


375 


— 


42,420 


41,100 


42,420 


39,680 


41,650 


41,820 


41,100 


38,600 


38,045 


5,348 


5,258 


5,348 


5,220 


5,397 


5,377 


5,258 


4,988 


4,840 


37,072 


35,842 


37,072 


34,460 


36,253 


36,443 


35,842 


33,612 


33,205 


9,020 


9,020 


1,935 


2,420 


2,191 


2,265 


1,940 


2,161 


5/ 2,021 


67,660 


67,648 


i4,690 


18,762 


16,941 


17,255 


14,880 


16,878 


— 
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domes- 












s*t 




Harvas- 




Produc- 


Total 


resid- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


J tf * 




aside 


Plaited 


ted 


Yield 


tion 


supply 


ual 


use 


ports 


use 


stocks 


price 




3/ 










4/ 












5/ 




Hi\. ecra* 




Bu/acre 








HM 


. bu 






S/bu 


Wheat 
1961/82 





68.3 


60,6 


34,5 


2,785 


3,777 


135 


t\2 


1,771 


2,616 


1,159 


3,65 t 


1462/83 


5.8 


86*2 


77.9 


35,5 


2,765 


3,932 


195 


713 


1,509 


2,417 


1,515 


3- 55 


,965/64 


30*0 


76.4 


61,4 


39,4 


2.420 


3,939 


369 


741 


1,429 


2,540 


1,399 


3.53 


1964/85* 


16.6 


79.2 


66,9 


18,8 


2.595 


4,00* 


405 


749 


1,424 


2,578 


t,425 


3.36 


1 985/86* 


18.8 


75.6 


64,7 


37,5 


2,425 


*,865 


274 


771 


915 


1,960 


1.905 


3.16 


1986/87* 


20.9 


72.0 


60,5 


J4.3 


2,077 


3,991 


350 


760 


1,075 


2.205 


,786 


2.20-2.40 


Rice 
1981/82 


Hit 


> OCr«S 




1 b/ac re 








Hi 1. Lwt t*iQugh tqiil 


V*) 




l/cwt 





3.83 


3.79 


4.819 


162*7 


199.6 


H ' 


6/ 78.1 


82-0 


150.6 


49*0 


9.05 


1962/83 


0.42 


3.30 


3*26 


4.710 


153.6 


203.4 


~ 


6/ 62.9 


68. 9 


131.8 


>l.5 


a. It 


1963/84 


1,74 


2.19 


2*17 


4,596 


99.7 


171.9 


r— m 


6/ 54.7 


70,3 


125,0 


46.9 


8.76 


1 984/65* 


',79 


2.83 


2.80 


4.954 


136*6 


187,3 





6/ 60*5 


62.1 


122.6 


64.7 


a. 06 


1985/8*' 


1.16 


2.52 


2*50 


5,437 


136.0 


202.9 


— 


6/ 66.9 


58.7 


125.6 


77,3 


6*72 


1966/87* 


1,20 
Hi 1 


2.35 
. acres 


2.33 


5,552 

Bu/aere 


129.5 


208.3 




6/ 67.0 
Kil* 


80.0 

bu 


147,0 


61.3 


3,20-4,00 
l/bu 


Corn 


























1961/62 





84*1 


74,5 


106.9 


8,119 


9,512 


4,169 


796 


2,010 


6,975 


2,537 


2.50 


i 962/83 


2,1 


61.9 


72.7 


113. 2 


8,235 


10,772 


4,521 


394 


1,634 


7,249 


3,573 


2.68 


1963/64 


32.2 


60*2 


51,5 


81.1 


4,175 


7,700 


3,818 


975 


1,901 


6,694 


1,006 


3*25 


1984/85* 


3,9 


60*5 


71.9 


106.7 


7.674 


6,684 


4 J 16 


1,055 


1,865 


7,036 


L.64B 


2.62 


1965/86* 


5.4 


83.3 


75,1 


M8.0 


8,865 


I0;524 


4,1 16 


1,129 


1,24! 


6,486 


4,038 


2,35 


J 986/87* 


13.0 


76.6 


69.0 


119.* 


8,220 


12.261 


4,200 


1,150 


1,400 


6.750 


5.511 


1.55-1. 80 


Nil 


. ecras 




Bu/acro 








Nil* 


bu 






|/bu 


Sorghun 
1981/82 





15.9 


13,7 


64.0 


876 


1,006 


417 


10 


260 


687 


319 


2.38 


1982/81 


0.7 


16.0 


14.1 


59.1 


835 


1,154 


495 


10 


210 


715 


439 


2,52 


1983/84 


5.7 


M.9 


10*0 


48,7 


488 


927 


385 


10 


245 


640 


287 


2,84 


1984/85* 


.6 


17,3 


15*4 


56,4 


866 


1,154 


539 


IB 


297 


854 


300 


2,39 


1965/86* 


.9 


18,3 


16.7 


66.7 


1,113 


1.413 


655 


29 


178 


862 


551 


2,15 


1986/87* 


2.5 

KM 


15.0 
. acres 


13*5 


65.7 
Bu/acre 


887 


1,438 


575 


30 

Hit. 


240 

bu 


845 


593 


1*45-1,70 
l/bu 


Barley 
1961/62 





9,6 


9*0 


52,4 


474 


621 


198 


175 


too 


473 


148 


2,44 


1962/83 


0.4 


9.5 


9.0 


57*2 


516 


675 


241 


170 


47 


458 


217 


2,22 


1983/64 


1.1 


10.4 


9*7 


52,3 


509 


733 


2B2 


170 


92 


544 


189 


2.50 


1984/85* 


,5 


?2,0 


11.2 


53.4 


599 


799 


304 


170 


77 


551 


247 


2.26 


1985/86* 


*7 


13,2 


M*6 


51*0 


591 


847 


333 


167 


22 


521 


325 


2,00 


1966/87* 


1.8 
Kit 


13,0 
. acres 


12.0 


50.0 

Bu/ecre 


600 


930 


300 


175 
Kil. 


100 
bu 


575 


355 


1.J5-L60 

|/bu 


Oats 


























1981/82 





13.6 


9.4 


54,2 


510 


689 


453 


77 


7 


537 


152 


1.89 


T 1962/83 


0.1 


14*0 


10,3 


57,8 


593 


749 


44 1 


B5 


3 


529 


220 


1.49 


1963/84 


.3 


20,3 


9*1 


52,6 


477 


727 


466 


78 


2. 


546 


181 


1.67 


I984/B5' 


.1 


12,4 


8,2 


58.0 


474 


689 


433 


74 


1 


509 


180 


1.69 


1985/86* 


1 


13.3 


8.2 


63,6 


521 


726 


461 


B3 


2 


546 


183 


1.25 


1986/87* 


0^7 

Mil. 


14.7 
acres 


7.0 


54,9 

Bu/acre 


384 


596 


400 


85 
KM* 


2 

bu 


487 


109 


0.90-1*15 
l/bu 


Soyfcaans 


























1961/62 





67,5 


66.2 


30,1 


1.969 


2,302 


7/ ©9 


1,030 


929 


2,048 


254 


6.04 


1962/83 





70.9 


69.4 


31.5 


2, 190 


2,444 


7/ 86 


1,108 


905 


2,099 


345 


5.69 


1983/84 





63,8 


62,5 


26.2 


1,636 


1,961 


// /9 


983 


743 


1,805 


*76 


7.81 


1984/65* 





67,8 


66.1 


28.1 


1,861 


2,037 


7/ 93 


1,030 


598 


1.721 


316 


5.7B 


I985/B6* 





63,1 


61.6 


34.1 


7,099 


2,415 


7/ B5 


1,055 


740 


1,879 


536 


5,10 


1966/87* 





61,8 


59.8 


33. t 


1,992 


2,528 


7/ 90 


1,075 
Nil. 


760 
Lbs 


1,928 


600 


4,5<M,90 

8/ 4/ lb 


Soybean oil 


























1961/82 


— 


«— 


. 


— 


10,979 


12,715 


— X 


9,536 


2,07/ 


11.612 


1,103 


19.0 


1962/83 


— 


__ 


t_ 


— 


■2,041 


13,144 


— 


9,858 


2,025 


11,883 


1,761 


20.6 


1963/84 











— 


10,872 


I2.P33 


~-^. 


9 .**. 


1,824 


Il,4t2 


721 


30.6 


1984/85* 








<— _ 


«^*- 


It. 468 


12,209 


m ^- 


9,9t7 


1,660 


11,577 


632 


29,5 


1985/86* 


_— 


^ 








11,638 


12,280 


- 


10.000 


1,250 


11,250 


r,030 


IB,0 


1966/87* 


^~ 


^~ 






11,825 


12,855 




10,300 
Thou, 


1,200 
toos 


tl,500 


t.355 


13.0-16*0 * 
9/ l/ton 


Soybean UMl 


























1961/82 


— 


— 


*— 


— 


24,634 


24,79/ 


*— 


17.714 


6,908 


24,622 


175 


183 


1962/83 


— 


— , 


— 


-- 


26,714 


26,889 


— 


19.306 


7,109 


26,415 


4*4 


IB7 


1983/84 








_ 


27,756 


23,230 


z*. 


17)615 


5,J60 


22,975 


255 


188 


1564/85* 


— 


— 


=— 


— 


24,529 


24.784 


— 


19.480 


4,917 


24,397 


387 


125 


1965/86* 


_ 


*— 


.«. 


— 


24,963 


25, 370 


« 


19,000 


6,050 


25,050 


320 


155 


1986/87* 


— 


— 


**- 


— 


25,370 


25,690 


— > 


19,500 


5,900 


25,400 


270 


140-165 


Sob footnotes 


at and of 


tabid. 























^riajfturatOuttook 



Table 17,— Supply and utilization, continued. 



Ana*. 



Set 

aside 
3/ 


Planted 


Harves- 
ted 



Cotton 10/ 
IS6I/82 
I 962/8) 
1063/84 
I964/B5* 
l*6V66* 
1 936/87* 





1.6 
6,8 

3,6 
3.6 



MM. 

14. 
II. 

7. 
M. 
10, 

9. 



13.8 
9.7 
7.3 
10. 4 
10,2 
8,9 



Yi#Ld 



I b/acre 
542 

we 

600 
630 
539 



Produc- 
tion 



Total 

supply 
4/ 



Feed 

•nd 
resld- 



Other 



10,0 



18.3 
18.6 
15,7 
15.8 

17,6 
19,4 



tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


Far* 


use 


port! 


use 


stocks 


price 
5/ ,. . 


HI). 


btias 






i/\b 


5.3 


6,6 


11.0 


6,6 


54.0 


5,5 


5.2 


10.7 


7.9 


59.1 


5.9 


6.8 


12.7 


2.8 


66.4 


5.^ 


6.2 


11.8 


4.1 


57,8 


6,4 


2.0 


8,4 


9.4 


54.8 


7.0 


6.B 


13.8 


5.7 





MJctober 10, 1986 Suppty jnd De*und Estates, 1/ Marketing year beginning June 1 for wh<jdt , barley, and oats, August I lor cotta, and 
ric*, Septentoer I for soybean!, corn, end sorghum, October I for soymeal f and soyol 1 . 2/ Conversion factori: Hectare lha.) - 2,47l acres, 
I matrlc ton = 2204,622 pounds, 36.7437 bu*h*Ts ol wh**t or soybeans, 39.3679 bushels of corn or sorghum, 45.9296 bushel* of barley, 68,8944 
bushels ol oati, 22,046 cwt. ol rice, and 4.59 4«>~pound bal.i of cotton. 3/ Include* dl<«rslon, PIK, ami *cre*fle reduction progr**i, 
4/ Include! leports, 5/ Smua a»*rag*. 6/ faildual Included In domestic uie, V InCluplei M«dU 8/ Average ol Crude soybean oil, 
Decatur. 9/ Average of 44 peruan t, Decatur. 10/ Upland and e*tra long staple. Stock uhttnates ba*ad on Census Bureau data uhlcn results 
in an unaccounted djffarence between supply and gin estimate* and changes In urnJing stocks. 

Information contact: Sam Evans (202) 786-1840. 



iqui? iv, rwu ytam* 




Marketing year 1/ 




1965 






1966 








1962/83 1983/84 1964/85 


1985/86 


Aug 


Apr 


Hey 


June 


July 


Aug 


Wholesale prices 




















Wheat, Ho. 1 HKW, 




















Kansas City ($/bu.) 2/ 




3,94 3.83 3.74 


3,28 


3.03 


3.45 


3.40 


2.60 


2.50 


2.48 


Wheat i DNS, 




















Minneapolis ($/bu.) 2/ 




3.95 4.21 3.70 


3.25 


2_87 


3.42 


3.05 


2.51 


2.17 


2.39 


ftlce, S,if, La. <$/cwt.) 3/ 




18.00 19.38 17.96 


16.11 


17.50 


15,50 


12.67 


12,75 


12.42 


10.63 


Uheet 

Exports (all. bu.) 




1,509 1,429 1,424 


915 


90 


65 


51 


86 


110 


124 


Hi II grind (mil. bu.) 




65* 694 676 


317 


61 


58 


59 


58 


61 


n. a. 


Wheat flour production (ml 1 + 


cwt. 


> 292 308 301 


707 


27 


26 


26 


26 


27 


n.a. 


Rise 

Exports (ml 1. cwt, rough equ 


lv.) 


68.9 70.3 62.1 


58.7 


5.50 


2.96 


3.15 


6.52 


9.65 


10.30 






Marketing year 1/ 




1985 






1986 





1983/84 1964/85 1965/86 
1,515 1,399 1,425 



J an -Mar Apr -May June-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-May Jun-Aug 
2,141 1,667 1,425.2 2,971.1 2,526,1 2,150.0 1905.0 



Whaat 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 
Domestic us*: 

Food (nil. bu.) 

feed & sow* Gmll. bu.) 4/ 
Exports (mil. bu.) 

1/ Beginning June 1 for *hoat and August 1 tor rice. 2/ Ordinary protein, 3/ Long-grain, milled basis. 4/ Feed use 
appro* i mated by residual* n.a. = not available. 

Information contacts: Allen Schtenbetn and Janet Llvezey (202) 786-1840. 



643 


651 


678 


165 


105.8 


223.7 


176.8 


166.9 


110.7 


174.0 


469 


502 


371 


4,4 


-1.2 


334.7 


24.9 


4.9 


1.8 


421.0 


1,429 


1,424 


915 


266 


139.1 


326.6 


247.3 


226.1 


115.3 


320.2 



Table 1 9. -Cotton^. 



li*S* price, SIN* 

I-I/I6 in. (cti/lb.) 2/ 
kcrthern Europe prices: 
index (cti./lb.) 3/ 
U,S. M I-3/32* <ct*./lb*) 4/ 
U*S. mill consumption (thou, bales) 
Export* (ttKXt. bales) 
Stocks, beginning (thou, bales) 



Marketing veer I/ 



965 



J962/83 J96VS4 1964/85 1965/86 Aug 



63.1 

76.7 

78.0 

5,512.0 

5,206.8 

6,632 



73*1 

87.6 

87.1 

5,928.0 

6,786.0 

7,937 



60.5 



60.0 



69.2 48.9 

73*9 64.8 

5,540*0 6,399.0 

6,201.3 1,969.2 

2,775 9,438 



57.9 

57.0 

68.2 

525.9 

206.9 
4,102 



1966 



Apr 



June July Aug 



62*6 64.0 65*2 65,7 26.8 



48.5 

72.9 

572.0 

173,0 

1 1 , 732 



45.4 

73.5 

579.0 

81.0 

10,987 



41.0 

41.3 

537.7 

68.9 

10,327 



37.7 

38.1 

496.9 

23.0 

9,720 



37.2 

37*8 

524.4 

272.0 

9,348 



1/ Beginning August I. 2/ Average spot market. 3/ Liverpool Outlook "A" Index; average of five lowest priced of 10 
selected growths. 4/ Memphis territory growths. 

I * format ion contact: Bob Skinner (202) 786-1840. 



Mnv^m^er 19°/ 



45 



Table 20. — Feed grains. 





Harktftlng year 1/ 




1985 

Aug 




I 


966 






1982/83 


1983/84 


1984/85 


1965/86 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


2.81 


3.46 


2.79 


2.15 


2.50 


2.46 


2.55 


2.52 


I.9B 


1.68 


4.80 


5.22 


4.46 


3.72 


4.06 


4.00 


4.25 


4.00 


3.20 


2.71, 


1.76 


2.48 


2.09 


1.53 


1.46 





1.31 


1.23 


1.16 


l*U 


2.53 


2.84 


2.55 


2.24 


2.03 


2.40 


2.07 


I.S4 


1.75 


1.61 


1,834 
53.0 


1,902 
56.5 


1,865 
56.6 


1,241 
40.7 


92 
2.9 


5B 
K7 


4B 
f.5 


57 
1.7 


45 
1.6 


52 
1.8 


H*rk#tlng ye* 


r 1/ 




1965 








1966 




(98Z/B> 


1983/84 


1964/85 1 


LMC -!-■€> 


Mar-May Jun*-Aug Sept-Nov 


Dec-Feb 


Mar -May Jun*-^ug p 


2,537 


3,52* 


J, 006 


6,631 


4,623 


2,836 


l,64B 


B,6l5 


6,587 


4,9B9 


4,521 
895 

l,B34 
7,249 


3,818 
975 

1,902 
6,694 


4,116 
J, 055 
1,865 
7,036 


1,183 
242 
584 

2,008 


1,026 

283 

479 

1,789 


612 

280 

296 

1,186 


1,210 
272 

4IB 
1,900 


1,505 
259 
465 

2,029 


1,095 
302 

204 
1,601 


506 
296 
154 
956 



Wholesale prices 
Corn, Mo. 2 y*l Ion, 
Cht:«go (f/bu.) 
Sorghum, No. 2 y*l to* , 

Kenus City ($/c«t.) 
BtH+y, fwd. 
HlnwpolU <t/bu.) 
Barley, malting. 
Mfnr«Mpollt (|/bu.) 
Export* 
Corn [nil. bu.) 
Feed grain* (mil. metric tons) 2/ 



Corn 

Stocks, beginning (mil- bu.) 
Doaeitfc use: 

Fo*d (mil. bu.) 

Food, so&d, Ind. (mil. bu. 
Exports (ml I - by,) 
Total us* (mi I. bu.) 

1/ September I for corn and sorghum; June I for oats and barley. 2/ Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats, and barley. 
p ~ pral imt nary . 

Information contacts: Dave Hull (202) 786-1840; Jim Cole (202) 786-1693. 



Table 21. — Fats and oils. 



Htrtuttlng year 1/ 



1985 



1966 



Soybeans 

Uholosale prictt, Mo. I yel.Jo*, 
Chicago (t/bu.) 2/ 

Crushing* (mi I . bu.) 

Enports (mil. bu.) 

Stocki, beginning 
Soybean oil 

Ubolosele price, crude, 
Decatur (cts./lb.) 

Production (All. lb.) 

Domuitlc dlsap. {mil, lb.) 

Exports (nil. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Soybean ™*1 

Wholesale price, 44$ protein, 
Decatur (*/ton) 

Production (thou, ton) 

Domestic disap. (thou, ton) 

Export* (thou, ton) 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) 
Margarine, wholesale price, 
Chicago, white (cts/lb.) 



1982/83 1983/84 1964/85 1965/86 Aug 



6.11 

1,108,0 

905.2 

30.6 



20.62 
12,040.4 
9,857.3 
2,024.7 

1,102.5 



187.19 
26,713.6 
19,306.0 
7,106.7 

175.2 

41.1 



7.78 
982.7 

740.3 
58.6 



30.55 
10,872.0 
9,598.6 

1,813.6 
1,260.9 



5.88 
1,030.5 
600.7 
35.3 



5.20 

1053.0 
740.0 
316.0 



29.52 
10,614.5 
9, 77/. 9 

1,557.1 
720.5 



18.0 

11,036.0 

10,000.0 

1,250.0 

632.0 



5.20 
77.5 
26.3 
36.0 



24.08 

668. 8 

807.2 

70.1 

724.2 



Apr 



5.29 
84.4 
80.4 
84.9 



17.65 
935.4 
838_7 

124.0 
1,246.6 



Kay 



5.34 
86.3 
57.2 
67.6 



Jun 



5.33 
79.6 
28.7 
53.2 



July 



17.79 
953.3 
761.7 

50.7 

1,219.3 



16.22 

881.9 

901-7 

115. 1 

1,360.2 



14.28 
899.5 
753.0 

44.6 

1,225.2 



Aug 



5.25 4.71 

83. I 78.4 

26.6 740.1 

40.7 40.2 



188.21 
22,756.2 

17,541.0 

5,436.1 

474.1 

46.3 



125.46 155.00 121.40 157.00 157.90 

22,729.* 24,983.0 1,831.6 2,008.4 2,036.7 

(8,479.7 19,000.0 1,571.7 1,486.5 1,667.0 

4,504.8 6,050.0 364.4 607.7 578.1 

255.4 367.0 362.5 386.6 300.8 



158.90 

1,879.4 

1,430.2 

452.9 

282.4 



161.00 
1,976.7 

1,600.6 
404.2 
278.7 



14.28 
875.4 
769.3 
187.7 

1,327.1 



163.50 

1,865.6 

1,428.8 

345.0 

250.6 



55.4 



42.1 



52.0 



41.75 41.88 40.40 39.00 37.95 



1/ &*ginning September I for soybeans; October I for soymeal and oil; calendar year for margarine. 2/ Beginning April I, 
1982, prlcei basod on 30^day delivery, uilng upper end of the range. 



Information contacts: Roger Hoskln (202) 786-1840; Tom Bidutrton (202) 786-1691. 
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Table 22 + -Fruit 



Calendar years 



1975 1976 

Qt trus 

Production (thou, ton) M,5B6 14.788 

Per capita consumption Ubsl 1/ 119.5 I 17.8 

Von citrus 

Production (thou, tons) 12,384 11,6*6 

Per capita consumption (lbs) 1/ 85.5 84.4 



1977 



1979 



1980 



1978 
15,242 14,255 13,329 I6,4&4 

lie 

12,274 
84 

1985 



I98J 



1 982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1966 F 



15,105 12,057 13.608 10,488 11,037 5/12,425 
118.8 |Q0. 1 108.8 II). I 104.7 MO.O J20.7 



103.2 



115. 4 



12,460 I), 689 15,153 12,961 14,217 14,154 14,290 14,180 
84.8 6).) 65.9 67.4 86.2 89.3 69.2 93.4 95.1 

1966 



n.a. 
n.a. 



Fob shipping point prices 
Apples {(/carton) If 
Hoars It/box) 3/ 
0r*ng*s It/bow) 4/ 
Gr*P»Fruit (t/box) 4/ 

Stocks, ceding 

Fruth apulas (al I, lbs.) 
Frssh p«art (el I . lbs.) 
Froten fruits {mil. lbs.) 



Sept 

16.17 

n.a. 
5.76 
7.58 



Oct 

14.50 
14.00 
4.87 

4.71 



Mow 

14.30 
14.00 
6,01 
4.25 



Dec 

14.00 
14.00 
4.88 
3.62 



1,712.2 3,668.) 
)98.7 298.9 
760.1 819.9 



Froien orange Juloa (mil. lbs.) 863. 8 776.8 



3,342.5 
222.2 
786.9 
656.0 



2,724.7 
163.2 

7Z0.7 
684.4 



Jin 

13.60 

14.00 

4.27 

3.78 

,*25.2 

142.9 
656.5 



Feb 

15.00 

15.59 

3.71 

3.76 



1,550.2 
101.3 
597.1 



14.85 

15.50 

3.85 

3.94 

1,039.3 

71.6 
544.6 



Apr 

15.62 
n.a- 
3.79 
4.22 



612.6 
35.5 

496.9 



Ka V 

18.10 

24.18 

4.19 

5.20 

267.2 
4.9 

461.4 



18.50 

25.70 

4.27 

5.98 

1 18. 8 

.7 

558.) 



July 

22.86 
n.a. 
3.63 

6.17 

25.4 
75.0 

719.6 



Aug 

n.a- 
14.67 
4.03 
6.76 

7.9 
124.4 
731.1 



B.4 966.8 911.5 t,03l.6 1,047.5 I ,056.9 920.3 657.0 



1/ P«r capita consumption ot both trash and processed fruit in frush height equivalent. Eighteen Fruit HanUi are not included In th?s 

/ear'i flow par capita consumption series. 2/ Rod Delicious, Washington, extra fancy, carton tray pack, BG-IIVs. 3/ O'AnJou, Washington, 

standard tux wrapped, U.S. No. I, 9G-J35's. 4/ U.S. equivalent on-true re-turns. 5/ As of September 1, 1986. n.a. = not available. 
F = forecast. 

Information contact: Ban Huang (202) 786-1767. 



Table 23. -Vegetables. 



Calendar years 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1960 



1961 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1965 



Production 
Total vegetables (1,000 c«t) 

Fresh (1,000 cut) 1/ 2/ 

Processed (tons) 3/ 
Hushroojm (1,000 lbs) 
Potatoes (1,000 cwt) 
5 *e=>t potatoes (1,000 cut) 
Dry edible beans (1,000 cut) 4/ 



/ 369,915 402,936 382.165 413,925 *8l,370 379,123 431,5(5 403,320 457,392 453,651 

173,800 176,541 IB2,563 190,659 190,226 194,694 707,924 197,919 217.132 217,814 

9,8081750 11,319,750 9,960,100 11,153,300 9,557,100 9,221,460 I I , + 79,590 10,270,050 12,013,020 11,791,860 



347,129 

357i666 

13,272 

9,364 



398,703 
355,334 

11,665 
7,680 



454,007 
366,314 

13,115 
9,640 

985 



470,069 

342,447 

13,370 

10,383 



469,576 
302,857 

10,953 
14,649 



517,146 
338,591 

12.799 
19,466 



490,826 
355, m 

14,833 
12,670 



56li53l 

333,911 

12,063 

7,781 

1966 



595.681 

362,6(2 
12.966 
11,617 



587,956 

407,109 

14,416 

11,20/ 



Aug 

16,414 

7,474 

109 



Sept 

15,002 

7,B50 

332 



Oct 

16,318 

10,067 

492 



Hov 

14,708 

9,646 

817 



Oac 

14,021 

10,147 

504 



Jen 

22.189 

12,965 
352 



Feb 

16,643 

10,726 

313 



Mar 

17,454 

11,953 

413 



Apr 

19,210 

13,604 

227 



32,927 

16.037 
250 



June 

26,825 

9,862 

177 



Ju I y Aug 



27,616 

7,75/ 

160 



17,579 

6,066 

96 



Shipments 

Fresh (1,000 cut) 5/ 
Potatoes (1,000 c*t> 

Sweetpotatoes (1,000 cvt) 

1/ 1983 data are not comparable «ith 1984 and 1985. V Estimate reinstated For asparagus with the 1984 crop, all other years also include 
broccoli, carrott, cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, lettuce, noneydews, onions, and homatras. 3/ Estimates reinstated for cucumbers witfa the 
1984 crop, all other ye^m also include snap beans, sweet corn, green peas, and tomatoes. 4/ Production by class which include baby ITmas, 
Great Northern, Pinto, tied Kidney. 5/ InCludos snap beanS, brOCCOl i , cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, celery, -**wt corn, counters, eggplant, 
lettuce, onions, bell pepper*, squash, tomatoes, cantaloupes, honeydews, and watermelons. 



Infornatlon contact; Shannon 



(202) 786 1767- 



Table 24, — Other commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 
Del iveries 1/ 
Stocks, ending 1/ 
Coffee 

Composite green price 

M.V. (cts./lb.) 
Imports, green bean equlv. 2,352 
(million lbs.) V 



1983 









Annual 








1965 




1984 


\ 


1962 


1963 




1984 


1985 


1986 F 


Apr -June 


July-Sept 


Oct~D*c 


Jan-Har 


Apr-June 


5,936 

9,153 
3,068 


5,682 
6,812 
2,570 




5,890 
8,454 
3,005 


5,969 
6,035 
3,126 


6,300 

7, BOO 
3, +56 


727 

1,972 
2,686 


683 
2,150 

1,745 


2,992 
2,004 
3,126 


1,619 
1,833 
3,387 


746 
1,923 
2,552 


132.00 


131. 


51 


142.95 


137.46 


210.00 


134.69 


124. B3 


152.61 


215.33 


190.79 


2,352 


2,259 

Annual 




2,411 


2,550 
1965 


2,450 


606 


652 


61? 
1966 


786 


653 



1985 



Jan 



Tobacco 
Prices At auctions 3/ 
Flue-cured (dol./lb.) 
Burlay (dol./lb.) 

Domestic consumption 4/ 
Cigarettes (bil.) 
Large cigars (nil.) 

1/ 1,000 short tons, raw value. Quarterly data shown at end of 
for flue-cured, October -September fo^ burley. 4/ Taxable removals. 



Feb 



Apr 



Kay 



June 



1_78 
1.77 


1.81 

1.88 


1.72 

n.q. 


n.q. 
n.q. 


n.q. 

1.60 


n.q. 
1.58 


n_q. 
1.46 


n.q. 
n.q. 


n.q. 
n.q. 


n.q. 
n.q. 


600.0 
3,605 


600.4 
3,493 


594.0 
3,226 


57.6 
299,3 


35_3 
225_6 


43.2 
198.9 


51.5 
227.4 


48.0 
257.0 


52.4 
279.4 


56.0 
281.2 



each quarter. 2/ Green and processed coffee. 3/ Crop year July-June 
p - preliminary, n.q. -no quote. 



Information contacts? (sugar) Dava Harney (?02) 786-1769; (coffee) Fred Gray (202) 786-1769; (tobacco) Vomer Grlte (202) 786-1840. 
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World Agriculture 



Table 25, -World supply and utilization oi major crops, livestock and p 


iroducts 


















1960/81 


1961/82 


1962/85 


1965/64 


1964/85 E 


1965/66 P 


1 9Q6/87 F 










Nil. units 








Are* (hectare) 
Production <matrTc ton) 
Export* (metric too) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 5/ 


256.9 
442.9 

94.1 
445*7 

78.2 


258-7 

448.4 

101.5 

441.5 

85-0 


257-5 
479.2 

96.7 
467.9 

96.5 


229-1 
491.0 
102.0 
486.5 
101 - 1 


251-5 
515-6 
106.9 
500.5 
M6-2 


229- 1 
505-9 
85.5 
494-4 
125.7 


228.4 

506-9 

89*1 

506.1 

124-5 


Coarse grains 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stock! (metric ton) 5/ 


542.4 
752.9 
106.0 
745.0 
82.8 


550.2 

769.8 

96.6 

759-8 

112.9 


559.2 
778.4 
89.9 
751.2 
149.9 


554-2 
684-5 

91-9 
759.8 

74.6 


335.1 
809.1 
100.6 
780.5 
103-2 


557-5 
841*6 
82-8 
771.1 
175-7 


554*2 
820.5 
89-2 
764-8 
209.4 


Rice, ■tiled 
Are* (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 4/ 
Consumption (metric ton) V 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 5/ 


144-4 
271-0 

15-1 
272-5 

22-1 


145-1 
280-6 

11-8 
281-5 

21.5 


141.2 
285-7 

M-9 
289.6 

17-5 


144*5 
506.0 

12-6 
508.1 

17.2 


144-5 
319.5 

11.5 
314.4 

22.1 


145.8 
516.8 

12.5 
515.8 

25.2 


144-5 
519-6 

11.9 
521-5 

21*5 


Total grains 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) \i 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 5/ 


725.8 
1,446.8 

215-2 
1,461-0 

185.2 


754*0 
1,496.8 

209-7 

1,462-8 

219-2 


717.9 
1,545.5 

200-5 
1,508.7 

265-5 


707.6 
1,485.5 

206-5 
1,554.2 

192.9 


710-9 
1,644.0 

219.0 
1,595-4 

241-5 


710.4 
1,662-5 

180-8 
1,561-5 

522-6 


707*1 
1,647-0 

190.2 
1,614-4 

555-2 


OMeemtb 

Crush (metric ton) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 

Ending stocks (metric ton) 


152-9 

155-8 

52.1 

20.5 


156-5 

169.4 

55-8 

16-9 


143-5 

178-5 

55- ( 

20.5 


157.0 

165-7 

55-0 

15-8 


151-2 

190-9 
32-8 
20*9 


154.5 

195.8 

34.2 

26.3 


155*9 

197-2 

56.0 

29*7 


Metis 

Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 


90-8 
25.9 


94.1 
26.9 


98-0 
51-5 


95.0 
29.6 


102-0 
52-5 


104-1 
35*0 


105*7 
55.5 


Oils 

Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 


40-0 

12.5 


41.6 
15.3 


43-4 

14.0 


42-5 
15.7 


46.5 

15-5 


49-2 
16-5 


49-9 
16-7 


Cotton 
Area (hectare) 
Production (bale) 
Exports (tale) 
Consumption (bale) 
Ending stocks (bale) 


52.4 
64.8 
19.7 
65.9 
24.1 


35.2 
70.8 
20.2 
65.5 
25.4 


31.9 
67.5 
19*4 
68-0 
25-0 


51-4 
67.7 
19-2 
69-0 
25-0 


55.9 
86-1 
20.5 
69.6 
45-1 


52.0 
79*0 
20.5 
74.5 
48.0 


50-7 
75.5 
22-4 
77-0 
44.0 




1961 


1962 


1965 


1984 


1965 


1986 F 


1967 F 



Production (mil. metric tons) 
Consumption (mil- metric tons) 
Exports (all- metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 
Production (mil. metric tons) 
Consumption (mil- metric tons) 
Exports (mil- metric tons) 1/ 



93-6 

91*8 

5-7 



22-4 

22.1 

1.5 



93-9 

92-2 

5*8 



23-0 

22-7 

1-4 



96.5 

94.7 

5-8 



25-5 
23,5 

1-3 



96.1 

96-1 

5.9 



24.2 

24-0 

1.2 



I0K6 

99.6 

6.3 



25.2 
24*9 

1.2 



102-1 

100-7 

6.1 



26-1 

25-7 

1-2 



102-4 

100-8 

6.4 



27-3 

27-0 

1-2 



Dairy 

Milk production 589-7 397-9 415-1 413.1 417.4 420.8 n.a. 

I m Estimated- P = Projected, F = Forecast. 1/ Excludes Intra-EC trade. V ***re stocks data not available (excluding 
USSRJ, consumption includes stock changes. 3/ Stocks data are based on differing marketing years *nd do not represent 
levels at a given date. Data not available for all countries; includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but not 
absolute level, 4/ Calendar year data. 1961 data correspond wltti 1980/81, »tc- n.a* = not available. 

Information contact: Frederic Surls (202) 786-1693- 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Table 26. — Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products. 

Annu* I 



1965 



1966 



Ixport commodities 

^heat', f.O.b. vessel, 
Gulf ports t$/bu.) 

Corn, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 

Grain sorghum, 

f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 

Soybeans, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 

Soybean oil, Decatur Ccts,/lb.) 

Soybean meal, tocatur ($/fon) 

Cotton, B market avg. spot (cts./lb.) 

Tobacco, avf. price at auction (cts./lb.) 

Rica, f.o.b. mill, Houston ($/c*t.) 

Inudtbla tallow, Chicago (cts./lb.) 
import i^xvnodlties 

Coffee, n.y. spot ($/ib.) 

Rubber, H.I. spot (cts./lb.) 
Cocoa beans, N.Y. ($/lb.) 

Information contact: Frederic Surls (202) 786-1695. 



1963 


1964 


1965 


Aug 


Har 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


July 


Aug 


4.30 


4.17 


3.73 


3.39 


3.71 


3.76 


3.49 


2.92 


2.80 


2.82 


3.49 


3.50 


2.89 


2.66 


2.57 


2.59 


2.70 


2.69 


2.17 


1.89 


3.54 


3.00 


2.64 


2.36 


2.42 


2.56 


2.71 


2.37 


1.94 


1.70 


7,31 


7.58 


5.83 


5.51 


5.65 


5.5? 


5.59 


5.53 


5.45 


5.36 


23.51 


30.75 


27.03 


23.63 


17.41 


17.64 


17.72 


16.75 


16.21 


14.16 


200.91 


166.80 


127.15 


121.97 


163.19 


156.72 


157.60 


158.55 


162.15 


164. 76 


68.68 


66.37 


58.55 


57.87 


61_75 


62.62 


63.95 


65.24 


65.73 


26.81 


173.96 


170.66 


172.05 


164.68 


159.39 


158.59 


158.01 


158.01 


158.01 


142.95 


19.39 


19.47 


18.57 


18.63 


17.31 


17.25 


13.75 


I3.fc0 


13.00 


13.00 


13.41 


17.47 


14.35 


12.06 


9.58 


8.94 


8.72 


7.56 


7.78 


7.81 


1,33 


1.46 


1.42 


1.35 


2.35 


2.28 


2.18 


1.93 


1.88 


1.85 


56.19 


49.70 


41, 91 


43.47 


41.96 


39.18 


40.10 


41.06 


43.51 


43.45 


.92 


1.06 


,99 


.98 


.91 


.85 


.81 


.81 


.86 


.89 



Table 27. — Indexes of nominal and real trade-weighted dollar exchange rates. 



1985 



Total U.ii. 

karri in* I 
Real 



trj 



Oct 



140 
141 



Ho* 



137 
158 



0*c 



156 
137 



Jan 



154 
155- 



Feb 



129 
130 



1966 



ir Apr 

I9KM00 



126 
127 



125 
126 



Agricul 


Itur 


41 


trwfe 


















Mominat 


1/ 


2,850 


3,065 


3,183 


3, 


,544 


4 


,093 


4, 


,495 


Real 


2/ 




99 


99 


91 




90 




86 




86 


Soy be* i 


NS 






















Noftii 


nal 


1/ 


210 


229 


114 




112 




107 




105 


Real 


2/ 




92 


91 


64 




82 




79 




/6 


fcheet 
























Worn! 


nal 


1/ 


15,607 


17,029 


18,368 


20 


,580 


23 


,953 


to 


,425 


Real 


2' 




109 


109 


103 




102 




102 




102 


Corn 
homi 


nal 


1/ 


2,627 


* 2,865 


2,903 


3 


,227 


3 


,720 


4 


,081 


Real 


2/ 




97 


96 


86 




85 




81 




/9 


Cotton 
























Ncmi 


nal 


1/ 


213 


215 


216 




216 




214 




228 


Real 


2/ 




98 


97 


97 




97 




95 




94 



105 
76* 

26,457 
101 * 

4,086 
78* 

227 
93* 



.May 



123 
124 



April 1971-100 

4,500 
85» 



4,511 
84* 

103 
74» 

26,533 
99* 

4,095 
76* 

226 

92* 



June 



124 

125m 



4,496 
64* 

103 
75* 

26,449 
96* 

4,063 
77* 

233 
92« 



July 



4,567 
84» 

161 
74» 

26,499 
96* 

4,172 
77» 

231 

91» 



Aug 



Sept 



n.a. 
n.a. 



n .a. 
n.a. 



n.a. 
n.a. 



4,661 
86* 

250 
75? 

26,501 
97» 

4,297 
79* 

250 
90* 



4,680 
86" 

266 

75* 

26,512 
96» 

4,320 
79* 

233 

91* 



1/ Koninal vl.es -re percentage " change. In currency units per dol lar, ^'f ^/v P^rti^ of ^S^n'tlE^ 
from rho UnTted St*t«. An Increase indicates that the Jo Mar has appreciated. 2/ ***\ values are computed In tne same 
way as the nc*n i nal leries, adjusted for CPI chan9es in the countries involved. 

rate of CPI increase/decrease as the previous six months, n.a. *= not avai labl*,. 



"Preliminary; assumes the s 

Information contact: EoWd Wilson (202) 766-1688. 



Table 28.— Trade balance. 



Fiscal years* 



Exports 

Agricultural 
Monagr (cultural 
Tital 1/ 
Imports 
Agricultural 
ton agricultural 
Tytal 2/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
ton agriculture I 

Tot * I 
'Fiscal years begin 
1/ Domestic exports 

Information contact: Steve HacDonald (202) 766-1621 



N:»v&w:Jdr j;dc 



1978 


1979 


I960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 










$ Ml 1 lion 




27,289 
104,270 
131,559 


31,979 
135,839 

167,818 


40,481 
169,846 
210,327 


43,780 
185,423 
229,203 


39,095 
176,310 
215,405 


34,769 
159,375 

194,142 


38,027 
170,014 
208,041 


13,886 
152,095 

165,961 


16,186 
177,424 
193,610 


17,276 
223,590 
240,666 


17,218 
237,469 

254,687 


15,481 
233,355 
248,634 


16,271 
230,629 
246,900 


16,916 

297,736 
316,652 



1965 



31,187 
179,253 

210,440 



1966 



24,410 

161,667 
186,077 



19,740 19,268 

315,865 315,758 

355,605 355,026 

13,403 15,793 23,205 26,562 23,614 18,496 19, Ml 11,447 5,142 

-47 825 -41 585 ^53,744 -52,046 -57,043 -71,256 -127,722 -134,610 ^4,091 

-34^422 -25,792 -30,539 25,484 -35,429 -52,756 -106,611 -123,165 -148,949 

October 1 and end September 30. Fiscal year 1965 began Oct. I, 1964 and ertded Sept. 30, 1965. 

Including Department of Defense shiprants (F.A.S. value). 2/ Imports for consumption (Customs 



1966 



I ,885 
14,946 
16,831 

1,620 
27,792 

29,412 

265 

-12,846 
-12,581 

value). 
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Table 29. — U.S. agricultural exports and imports. 



Fiscal years* 



Oct -Aug* Aug 



FltCal yean* 



Oct-Augt 



Aug 



Exports 

An i ruts, I I ve (no. ] 

fecit* 1 preps., tick poultry C^t) 

Delry oroducti Cartl 

Poultry "»*t* Imt) 

Far*, oll*i 1 areas** (nit) 

Hides 1 skins incl. furskJns 

Cattle hides, whole Cno.) 

Mink f»lti [no.3 
Gruin* 1 faad* <n\t> 

Wneat (At] 

Wfxiar flour (rat) 

Rice |*t) 

I t«d grains, exel . products (mt] 

Ffuli 1 fodders (mt) 

Ottwr gr«i n product* (mt) 
Fruit* , nyti, And props. (mt> 
Fruit juices incl* froz. Chi] 
Vegeteblei 1 praps* (At) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured Imt) 
CoTtofii dhcL I inters (mt) 
Soods (At) 

Suyar, cayw or boat <mt) 
01 1 sMdi 1 product* (mt) 

Oi l^wds Cmt) 
5o>t»4ns (mt) 
rotoln itujI (rut) 

l r *u*t*ble oils [art) 
Esjj&ntial oi Is (mt) 
Ottter 

Total 

Imports 

Animals, I Ive (no*) 

teats 1 props., axel, poultrv tatl 

Beef 1 veal (nt) 

Pork Cmt) 
Dairy product* (mt) 
Poultry And products 
Fats, oiUi 1 greases (mt) 
Hides a thins, incl. furskln* 
Hoot, unnyjnu featured Cmt) 
Grains 1 feeds <et) 
FruttSj nuts, 4 preps*, 

oxcl. Jul oh (mt) 

Banana* 1 plantains (mt) 
Fruit juloai (hi) 
Vegetable* 1 props., Cmt) 
Tobacco j unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton,, unnyjnufectured (mt) 
Seeds Cart) 

Nursery stock 1 cut flowers 
Sugar,, cane or buttf (mt) 
Oilseeds 1 products (mt) 

OlUueds (mt) 

P rot bin mttal (mt) 

VeoatAbla ol U (mt) 
Bewaraoai *mcI. fruit juices (hi) 
Coffee, toe, cocoa p fplces (mt) 

Cotfta, incl* Products (mt) 

Cocoa beam 1 products Cat) 
Rubber 1 allied gums (mt) 
Other 



1985 



765 

412 
339 

250 
1,445 

21,969 

2,446 

102,016 

36,701 

1,529 

2,276 

53,481 

7,171 

659 

2,120 

5,603 

1,576 

245 

1,136 

275 

141 

34,322 

26,039 

24,522 

6,686 

1,596 

to 



1,553 
938 

661 
251 
299 

JL 

II 

38 
1,611 

3,597 

2,516 

22,166 

1,693 

239 

8 

85 

2,564 
1,021 

185 
87 

749 

12,426 

1,701 

1,061 

464 

654 



1984 



754 
422 
4IB 

225 
,395 



1,907 
905 
550 
328 
382 

18 

59 

1,805 



1965 1986 

Thousand units 



996 
427 
423 
234 

1,217 



24,263 


25,456 


2,551 


2,237 


106,194 


93,765 


41,699 


26,523 


1,071 


720 


2,293 


1,972 


55,285 


54,930 


7,021 


6,543 


625 


1,096 


1,931 


1,907 


5,596 


4,641 


1,527 


1,420 


227 


257 


1,481 


1,277 


252 


300 


285 


355 


26,961 


23,602 


20,466 


17,686 


19,265 


16,620 


5,060 


4,606 


1,435 


1,311 


11 


12 



2,120 

1,123 

674 

416 
418 

21 

43 
2,070 



530 
403 

444 

241 

1,274 

23,093 

2,607 

67,680 

22,822 

1,043 

1,946 

53,356 

7,576 

936 

1,867 

3,281 

1,365 

214 

400 

249 

324 

26,244 

19,835 

19,317 

5,276 

1,154 

7 



1,797 

1,054 

628 

369 

356 

20 

49 
2,193 



4,036 


4,483 


4,326 


2,727 


3,022 


2,606 


27,247 


35,112 


29,356 


2,093 


2,140 


2,089 


190 


191 


190 


32 


3t 


40 


82 


92 


83 


— 


— * 


— 


2,829 


2,338 


1,760 


1,137 


1,271 


1,402 


223 


253 


165 


118 


159 


125 


797 


859 


1,092 


14,120 


15,494 


14, 114 


1,776 


1,866 


1,785 


1,128 


1,128 


1,121 


451 


539 


469 


809 


799 


736 



1986 



34 

44 
54 
22 

III 

2,469 

67 

6,374 

3,121 

176 

417 

1,790 

800 

70 

166 

301 

99 

II 

62 

16 

55 

1,103 

632 

572 

328 

143 

1 



119 

105 

66 

35 

26 



4 
204 

309 

254 

2,815 

H3 

21 

3 

5 

105 

112 

12 

M 

90 

1,549 

158 

94 

46 

46 



1963 



264 
926 
349 

281 

593 

997 

709 

62 

15,050 

5,910 

256 

874 

6,496 

1,193 

321 

1,660 

222 

990 

1,487 

1,663 

333 

38 

8,721 

6,332 

5,866 

1,486 

902 

68 

1,067 

34,769 



555 
2,092 

1,367 
638 

709 
91 
7 
(91 
124 
448 

1,386 

565 

479 

1,138 

754 

7 

91 

22B 

974 

493 

60 

14 

399 

i,J46 

3,964 

2,852 

629 

582 

717 



1984 1965 

$ Hilt Eon 



276 
929 

393 

280 

703 

1,318 

1,010 

67 

17,304 

6,497 

234 

897 

8,129 

1,216 

331 

1,594 

223 

999 

1,433 

2,395 

326 

74 

6,602 

6,254 

5,734 

1,217 

1,131 

96 

1,082 



596 

l,9St 

!,l65 

703 

757 

122 

13 

216 

193 

534 

1,634 

666 

671 

1,314 

563 

17 

9f 

292 

"144 

799 

95 

21 

663 

1,547 

4,777 

3,300 

1,056 

854 

844 



255 

906 

414 

257 

606 

1,325 

1,019 

60 

13,270 

4,264 

164 

677 

6,775 

1,005 

385 

1,667 

200 

946 

1,566 

1,945 

353 

65 

6,195 

4,324 

3,876 

853 

1,018 

105 

1,069 



38,027 31,187 



569 

2,214 

1,295 

847 

763 

93 

18 

240 

145 

604 

1,891 

752 

995 

1,347 

556 

17 

91 

318 

912 

764 

96 

17 

670 

1,622 

4,983 

3,244 

1,265 

680 

900 



— 16,373 16,916 J'J,740 



Total _______ 

•Fiscal years begin October I and end September 30. Fiscal year 1985 began Oct. I, 1984 and ended Sept. 
avai (able. 



1986 



292 

913 

391 

256 

453 

1,347 

1,056 

63 

8,723 

2,964 

189 

565 

3,533 

1,167 

305 

1,630 

136 

931 

1,258 

600 

343 

64 

5,955 

4,218 

4,010 

1,064 

673 

96 

1,021 

24,410 



601 
2,035 
1,135 

812 
712 

90 
15 

168 

149 
615 

1,828 

662 

657 
1,482 

554 
14 

101 

313 

611 

603 
65 
13 

525 
1,695 
5,622 
4,040 
1,105 

564 

8J8 

19,266 
30, 1985. 



1986 



26 
97 

45 

26 

34 

129 

115 

2 

743 

338 

23 

64 

156 

I 19 

24 

154 

12 

71 

64 

77 

18 

II 

274 

136 

116 

66 

70 

9 

96 

1,685 



64 

203 
117 

79 

60 

10 

2 

16 

10 

58 

136 
56 
53 
84 

58 
I 

7 

26 

35 

42 

5 

1 

36 

175 

469 

333 

100 

36 

77 

1,620 

-- Not 



Information contact: Steve MecDonald C202) 766-1621. 
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Table 30, U.S. agricultural exports by regions 



tog ion 1 country 



1963 



fit 



1964 



Oct^Aug* 



1985 



1986 



Aug 



1966 



1963 



Change from year* earlier 
Oct -Aug 



1964 



1965 



1966 



Aug 



1966 



$ mi. 



Percent 



West,*™ Europe 


I0J4B 


9,265 


7,164 


6,395 


333 


-17 


-9 


-22 


-5 


-26 


European Community (ECHO) 


9,465 


B,650 


6,669 


6,017 


297 


-17 


9 


-23 


-4 


-29 


BelgJ jm-Luxembaurg 


Bll 


B56 


470 


339 


14 


-13 


3 


-44 


-21 


-65 


Franca 


517 


510 


396 


402 


23 


-22 


-t 


-22 


9 


15 


Germany, Fed. Rep. 


1,454 


1,260 


900 


947 


42 


-6 


-13 


-29 


12 


-36 


Italy 


799 


771 


677 


651 


27 


-23 


-4 


-12 





-25 


Nether J ands 


2,B2l 


2,227 


1,927 


1,907 


106 


,14 


-21 


-13 


6 


17 


United Kingdom 


B2I 


790 


628 

502 


576 


42 


-13 


-4 


-20 


-1 


■ 6 


Par tug a 1 


6*8 


702 


289 


13 


9 


10 


-26 


-39 


-74 


Spain, Incl. Canary Islands 


1,199 


1,232 


B32 


661 


16 


-37 


3 


-32 


-13 


-71 


Other Western Europe 


662 


615 


515 


378 


56 


-14 


-10 


-16 


-20 


5 


Switzerland 


555 


311 


232 


120 


8 


5 


-12 


-26 


-46 


-3 


Eastern Europe 


627 


741 


532 


426 


23 


-10 


-10 


-2B 


-16 


T» 


Germany Den. Rep. 


125 


132 


Bl 


47 





-46 


7 


-39 


-41 


-14 


Po 1 and 


232 


197 


126 


39 


6 


29 


-15 


-36 


-68 


■'-1 


Vugos la^ia 


249 


180 


137 


123 


12 


39 


-26 


-24 


-5 


,4 


Rumania 


115 


155 


86 


112 


3 


-21 


35 


-43 


40 


-50 


USSR 


963 


2,512 


2,509 


1,105 


2 


-56 


156 





-56 


-91 


Asia 


13,588 


15,209 


11,933 


9,708 


664 


-4 


12 


-22 


-13 


6 


West Asia (Mideast) 


1,462 


1,665 


1,452 


1,145 


116 





26 


-22 


-16 


33 


Turkey 


2B 


222 


129 


IN 


4 


-74 


693 


^42' 


-13 


80 


Iraq 


323 


423 


371 


301 


23 


139 


31 


-12 


-II 


42J 


Israel 


293 


351 


300 


243 


27 


-14 


20 


-15 


-15 


-13 


Saudi a Arabia 


446 


497 


581 


264 


47 


-6 


11 


-23 


-21 


31 


South Asia 


1,170 


867 


599 


44B 


60 


64 


-26 


-31 


-20 


74 


Bangladesh 


153 


157 


205 


80 


25 


25 


3 


31 


-59 


329 


India 


762 


376 


129 


76 


7 


146 


-51 


-66 


^35 


-10 


Pakistan 


2l5 


285 


226 


254 


27 


-2 


33 


-20 


19 


44 


East & Southeast Asia 


10,9)6 


12,477 


9,882 


8,115 


706 


-6 


14 


-21 


-12 





China 


546 


692 


239 


85 


2 


-70 


27 


-65 


-60 


-90 


Taiwan 


1,237 


1,409 


1,342 


1,042 


63 


6 


14 


-5 


-17 


9 


Japan 


5*886 


6,935 


5,663 


4,768 


374 


3 


18 


-18 


-10 


-6 


Kort*dj Rep. 


1,713 


1,616 


1,400 


I,I8J 


121 


7 


6 


-23 


-9 


P 


Hong Kong 


344 


407 


396 


569 


41 


-15 


18 


-3 





-"5 


Indonesia 


410 


438 


204 


157 


26 


-5 


7 


-53 


*2I 


21 


Philippines 


380 


300 


285 


253 


35 


19 


-21 


-5 


-1 


9 


Africa 


2,272 


2,868 


2,527 


1,966 


167 


-7 


26 


-12 


-17 


27 


North Africa 


1,452 


1,542 


1,207 


1,310 


121 


4 


6 


-22 


16 


219 


Morocco 


225 


341 


156 


131 


4 


33 


52 


-54 


-6 


-35 


Algeria 


203 


162 


220 


309 


37 


-6 


-20 


36 


45 


915 


Lgypt 


911 


882 


766 


842 


72 


1 


-3 


-13 


18 


183 


Sub -Sahara 


B2I 


1,327 


1,320 


656 


66 


-22 


62 


-1 


-47 


-40 


Nigeria 


332 


V45 


367 


139 


25 


-3B 


4 


6 


-60 


32 


Hep. S. Africa 


130 


525 


189 


63 


10 


-2 


304 


-64 


-65 


-U 


Latin taarice 1 Caribbean 


4,858 


5,279 


4,570 


3,301 


3*4 


-2 


9 


-13 


-23 


-13 


Bra* i 1 


400 


438 


557 


385 


94 


-31 


10 


27 


-26 


168 


Caribbean Islands 


774 


627 


771 


694 


56 


1 


7 


-7 


-2 


-1} 


Central America 


356 


396 


361 


292 


V4 


4 


1 1 


-9 


HI 


21 


Colombia 


256 


220 


238 


126 


4 


-6 


-14 


e 


-42 


-76 


Mexico 


1,777 


1,966 


1,566 


1,043 


66 


19 


II 


-20 


-31 


^3 


Puru 


25B 


227 


106 


90 


8 


-17 


-12 


-53 





323 


VftflezueTa 


617 


776 


721 


475 


23 


-17 


26 


-7 


-29 


-69 


Canada 


l,B70 


1,936 


1,727 


1,318 


126 





'4 


-II 


-17 


6 


Oceania 


224 


216 


204 


191 


17 


-24 


-4 


-6 


-1 


-6 


Total 


M,769 


58,027 


31,167 


24,410 


1,885 


-11 


9 


-IB 


-fa 


-5 



♦Fiscal years begin October I and end Septwifcer 30. 
Mote: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada. 
Information contact: Steve HacOonald (202) 7B6-I62L 



Fiscal year 1965 began Oct. I, 1964 and ended Sept. 30, 1985 



NcVbii.L^I .Vi& 



5V 



Farm Income 



Table 31. — Farm income statistics - 



Calendar years 



1976 1977 



„| . Farm receipt* 

Crops Cine I . net CCC lo*ns) 

L 1 vestock 

Farm related 1/ 

2. Direct Ooverrurent payment* 
Cash payments 
Value of P1K commodities 

3- Total gross larm Income (4+5+6) 
-i. Gross tail* income (U2) 2/ 
5- Nonmoney Income 3/ 

6. Ualue of inventory change 

7. Cash expenses 4/ 

8. Total expenses 

9< Net cesti Inccm* (4-7) 
LO. Met farm Income C3-8) 
Deflated (1982$) 

I \ . Of f-fam, Income 



96.4 

49.0 

46.3 

l.t 



0, 
0. 
0. 

102< 

97. 

7, 

-1, 

67, 
62, 



12. Loan changes V; 
IS. V: 



Real estate 
Hon real estate 



14. Rental income plus monetary change 

15. Capital expenditures 5/ 

J6. Ifet Cash flow (9+12+13+14-15) 



29.9 

20.2 
12.0 

26.7 

5.2 

5.9 

V* 

14.0 

30.* 



97.5 
4S.6 
47.6 

1.2 

i.a 

LB 
0.0 

1 06. 8 
99,5 

8.4 
l.t 

71.4 
8Q.9 

27.8 
19.9 
29.5 

26.1 

7.6 

6.8 

3.5 

15.0 
30.8 



1978 



114.) 

53.2 

59,2 

1.9 

3.0 
3.0 

O-O 

128.4 

117.3 

9.5 

1.9 



64, 
103, 

13 
25, 
54, 



29.7 



7.6 
8.3 



4.1 
17.9 



3*. I 



1979 



133.8 

62.3 

69.2 

2.2 

1.4 
1.4 
0.0 

150.7 

135.1 

10,6 

5.0 

101.7 
123.3 

33.4 
27.4 
54.9 

33.8 

13.0 
(0.9 

6.3 
19.9 

43.7 



I960 1961 1962 

Billion dollars 



142.0 

71.7 

68.0 

23 

L.3 

1.3 
0.0 

149.3 

143.3 

12.3 

-6.3 



109. 
133. 

54 

16 
18 



34.7 



9.3 
5.9 



6.1 
18.0 



37.5 



J44.I 
72.5 
69.2 

2.5 

1.9 
1.9 

0.0 

166.3 

146.0 

13. a 

6.5 

il3.2 
139.4 

32.8 
26.9 

28. 6 

35.8 

9.4 
6.2 

6.4 

16.8 

37.9 



147.1 

72.4 

70.2 

4.5 

3.5 
3.5 
0.0 

163.4 

150.6 
14.1 
-1.3 

113. B 
140.7 

36.8 

22. 7 
22.7 

36.4 

4.0 
3.4 

6.4 
13.7 

37.0 



1963 



140.9 
67.0 
69.5 

4.4 

9.3 

4.1 
5.2 

152.4 
150.2 

13.2 
-IQ.9 

113.0 
139.5 

37.1 
13.0 
12.5 

37.0 

2.5 

1.0 

5.7 

13.0 

33.3 



1984 



146.4 

69.7 

72.9 

4.3 

B.4 

4.0 
4.5 

174.4 

1^4.9 
13.3 
6.3 

115.6 

141.7 

39.3 
32.7 

30.3 

37.9 

-0.8 
-0-B 

7.8 

12.5 

33.0 



I9B5 p 



148.5 

72.7 

69.4 

6.4 

7.7 
7.6 

0.1 

166-6 

156.2 

11.5 

-I.I 

112.1 
136.1 

44.0 
30.5 
27.3 

40. B 

-5.6 
^9.2 

8.0 

to. i 

27.1 



1966 r 



137 to I4t 

61 to 65 

69 to 73 

4 to 6 

10 to 13 
B to II 
I to 3 

154 to 158 

U9 to 153 

9 to II 

-6 to -2 

io4 to toe 

127 to 131 

4J to 47 
25 to 29 
22 to 25 

40 to 44 

-6 to -2 
-7 to -3 

5 to 8 

7 to 10 

31 to 35 



F*^preJ lutnery. F=For*cast. 1/ Income from machine hire, custom work, sales of forest products, and other misc. cash sources. 2/ Numbers 
in parentheses Indicate the combination of 1 tarns required to calculate a given Item. 3/ Value of home consumption of se I f -produced food and 
imputed gross rental *elue of farm dwellings. 4/ Excludes capital consumption, perquisites to hired labor, and farm household expenses. 

5/ Lxcludes farm households- 

Information contact: Gary Lucler (202) 796-1307. 



Table 32. — Balance sheet of the U.S. farming sector. 



Calendar years 



I976 rt 



1977 



197B 



1979 



I960 



I9QI 



1982 



1983 



L9Q4 



1985 p 1966 / 



Billion dollars 



Assets 
























Real estate 1/ 


453.5 


507.7 


600.7 


704.2 


779.2 


780.2 


745.6 


736.1 


639.6 


559.6 


500-540 


Uon-reai estate 


136.9 


U9.0 


183.0 


213.9 


224.0 


225.0 


232.2 


220.4 


216.5 


211.9 


180-220 


Livestock i poultry 


29.0 


31.9 


51.3 


61.4 


60.6 


53.5 


53.0 


49.7 


49.6 


45.9 


42-46 


HecMnery a motor 
























veh i c 1 es 


63.9 


69.9 


7B.2 


90.8 


96.8 


103.0 


103.7 


100.9 


95.0 


92.2 


87-91 


Crops stored 


22.1 


24. B 


2B.0 


33.5 


36.5 


36.1 


40.6 


33.2 


33.7 


37.1 


28-32 


Financial assets 


21.9 


22.4 


25.5 


28.2 


30.1 


32.4 


34.9 


36.5 


38.1 


36.7 


33-37 


' Total farm assets 


590.4 


656.7 


785. 7 


918.1 


1,003.2 


1 ,005.2 


977.8 


956.5 


856.1 


771 .4 


690-740 


Liat>Hitt*t 
























Heal estate 


50.3 


58.0 


65.6 


78.5 


87.9 


97.2 


101.2 


103.7 


102.9 


97.3 


9U95 


Moo -real estate 


46.6 


52.4 


66.4 


7.0 


82.5 


91.6 


102.4 


98.7 


95.8 


94.8 


92-97 


CCC loans 


1.0 


4.5 


5.7 


5.1 


5.0 


D.O 


15.4 


10. B 


8.7 


16,9 


18-22 


Oftier non-real estate 


45.6 


52.4 


60.7 


7f.6 


77.5 


83.6 


87.0 


87.9 


87.1 


77.9 


71-75 


Total farm liabilities 


97.0 


1 14.9 


I3K9 


155.2 


170.4 


188.8 


205.6 


202.4 


198.7 


192.1 


178-186 


Total farm equity 


493.5 


541.8 


65KB 


762.9 


832.9 


816.4 

Percent 


774.2 


754.0 


(A/. 3 


579.3 


500-550 


Selected ratios 
























Debt -to -assets 


15.7 


16.7 


16.2 


16.4 


16.5 


18.8 


20.8 


21.2 


23.2 


24.9 


24-28 


Debt -to -equity 


18.6 


20.0 


19.3 


19.6 


19.7 


23. 1 


26.3 


26.8 


30.2 


33.2 


35 37 


Debt-to-net cash Income 


324.4 


4IL8 


398-5 


464,7 


498.3 


576.1 


553.0 


545.5 


506.1 


436.2 


400-440 



1/ Cxctudes farm household, p - preliminary. F > forecast. 
Information contact: Richard Kodl (202) 786-1808. 
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Table 33.— Cash receipts from farm marketings, by States 



Linstock *nd Products 



Crops 1/ 



Tot* I 1/ 



Stat* 

Nortft Atlantic 

Maine 

Hoy Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode island 

Connecticut 

Mew York 

Mew Jersey 

Pennsylvania 
North Central 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

MJ nndsota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Worth Oakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 
Southern 

Da I aware 

Maryland 

V i rg I n i a 

West Virginia 

North Carol Ina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennes tee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahona 

Tom, as 
Western 

Nkxitana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Me* Max! co 

Arizona 

Utah 

** v eda 

Washington 

Oreoon 

Cal itornia 

Alaska 

Hawaii 
United States 



1964 



1995 



June 
1986 



July 
1966 



1964 



1965 
I MM. 2/ 



June 
1966 



July 
1966 



L964 



1965 



June 
1966 



tired States 72,905 69,401 5,5JQ 5,979 69,248 72,702 3 P I 4fl 3,405 1*2,155 142, 103 B,65j 

1/ Sales of farm products Include receipts tram commodities placed under CCC loans minus value of roitampt ions during the period 
2/ Estirrutes as of the end of current month. Rounded data nuy not add. 



July 
1986 





234 


250 


19 


22 


167 


J 27 


6 


6 


451 


376 


27 


30 




71 


6 


6 


33 


36 


2 


2 


110 


107 


8 


6 


372 


352 


26 


27 


30 


32 


1 


4 


402 


364 


29 


31 


I3i 


124 


II 


II 


258 


265 


13 


14 


369 


369 


23 


24 


14 


13 


1 


1 


48 


49 


2 


3 


62 


63 


3 


4 


220 


206 


16 


16 


125 


no 


5 


6 


346 


316 


21 


2b 


1,921 


1,645 


145 


149 


745 


719 


36 


56 


2,666 


2,564 


163 


205 


135 


144 


12 


12 


404 


447 


54 


70 


536 


591 


66 


62 


2,242 


2, 164 


176 


177 


848 


966 


59 


59 


3,090 


3,150 


235 


236 


1,626 


l,5H 


127 


139 


1,969 


2,430 


94 


126 


3,614 


3,940 


221 


267 


1,801 


1,728 


160 


154 


2,426 


2,669 


72 


94 


4,228 


4,597 


232 


247 


2, 173 


2,063 


173 


462 


4,462 


5,704 


188 


244 


6,655 


7,768 


361 


426 


1,296 


1,231 


106 


103 


1,496 


1,619 


78 


162 


2,793 


2,650 


164 


265 


4,075 


4,100 


359 


355 


876 


1,012 


36 


60 


4,955 


5, Ml 


397 


415 


3,360 


3,370 


293 


266 


2,726 


3,102 


103 


III 


6,068 


6,472 


396 


397 


5,015 


4,611 


424 


433 


3,924 


4,390 


120 


99 


8,939 


9,201 


545 


531 


2,166 


Ii930 


139 


(40 


1,530 


1,738 


60 


49 


3,696 


3,668 


199 


189 


693 


666 


33 


32 


t,839 


2,060 


56 


51 


2,532 


2,746 


90 


63 


1,804 


1,903 


in 


109 


1,021 


1,076 


30 


71 


2,826 


2,979 


141 


180 


4,524 


4,H3 


369 


317 


2,510 


3,093 


68 


122 


7,035 


7,206 


436 


459 


3,614 


3,264 


272 


263 


2,406 


2,478 


103 


184 


6,020 


5,741 


375 


447 


363 


352 


.32 


43 


143 


137 


13 


7 


527 


490 


45 


50 


BIO 


770 


67 


77 


369 


378 


15 


20 


1,179 


1,148 


82 


97 


1,121 


1,004 


73 


87 


665 


623 


16 


33 


1,766 


1,627 


91 


120 


163 


192 


15 


14 


43 


49 


1 


2 


225 


241 


16 


16 


1,941 


1,934 


157 


189 


2,253 


1,960 


63 


30 


4,194 


3,914 


219 


219 


427 


415 


31 


36 


736 


6(8 


68 


33 


1,164 


1,033 


100 


69 




,846 


1,727 


442 


176 


1 , 772 


1,600 


61 


49 


3,620 


3,327 


203 


225 




1,091 


1,015 


61 


96 


3,642 


3,726 


229 


145 


4,733 


4,741 


310 


241 




1,415 


1,352 


67 


282 


1,286 


1,519 


22 


17 


2,703 


2,671 


89 


299 




1,054 


1,000 


73 


83 


1,051 


1,05/ 


36 


26 


2,105 


2,05/ 


109 


109 




1,388 


1,301 


M0 


131 


803 


776 


24 


18 


2,192 


2,077 


134 


149 




,046 


t t 0l0 


60 


95 


1 JIB 


1,126 


1 


-16 


2,164 


2,136 


61 


78 


1,665 


1,825 


f62 


222 


1,400 


1,455 


te 


-39 


3,265 


3,280 


160 


162 


460 


491 


47 


50 


1,147 


968 


9 


5 


1,627 


1,460 


56 


54 


1,776 


1,726 


121 


144 


679 


938 


62 


107 


2,655 


2,664 


163 


251 


5,901 


5,441 


453 


466 


3,569 


3,857 


220 


211 


9,470 


9,298 


673 


679 


717 


802 


37 


45 


649 


405 


8 


12 


1,366 


1,207 


46 


58 


901 


862 


56 


53 


1,383 


1,200 


34 


32 


2,284 


2,063 


90 


65 


472 


479 


17 


21 


114 


110 


2 


4 


586 


589 


19 


25 


2,20b 


2,019 


121 


137 


I,l4f 


1,145 


36 


91 


3,345 


3,164 


156 


229 


657 


716 


42 


42 


334 


369 


35 


35 


991 


1,066 


76 


76 


753 


702 


70 


56 


900 


827 


48 


29 


l,&54 


1,529 


118 


85 


449 


409 


30 


33 


139 


136 


9 


14 


588 


548 


39 


47 


172 


144 


II 


9 


79 


78 


4 


6 


251 


222 


15 


15 


1,031 


932 


69 


79 


2,100 


1,865 


126 


121 


3,132 


2,797 


195 


201 


&30 


622 


45 


46 


1,216 


1,156 


57 


126 


I,b46 


1,7/8 


103 


175 


4,529 


4,165 


3M 


317 


9,944 


9,805 


693 


651 


14,473 


13,970 


1,006 


969 


7 


8 


1 


1 


16 


16 


1 


2 


25 


26 


2 


2 


67 


63 


7 


7 


463 


458 


38 


40 


550 


540 


45 


46 


7 


2,905 


69,401 


5,510 


5,979 


69,248 


72,702 


3,144 


3,405 


142,155 


142,103 


6,654 


9,384 



Information contact: Roger Strickland C202) 766-1804, 
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Table 34.— Cash receipts from farming 







Annual 






1985 
July 






1966 






1900 


1981 


1962 


1983 


1964 


1985 p 


Maf 


Apr 


«*V 


Jun* 


July 












t WlK 












139,756 


Ml, 616 


142,624 


136,460 


142,153 


142,103 


10,741 


9,426 


9,576 


8,633 


8,654 


9,364 


67,991 


69,151 


70,249 


69,453 


72,905 


69,40i 


5,556 


5,439 


5,591 


5,792 


5,510 


5,979 


41,233 


39,748 


40,917 


38,893 


40,832 


38,185 


2,699 


2,905 


3,064 


3,151 


2,938 


2,937 


16,365 


18,095 


18,234 


18,757 


17,944 


18,135 


1,525 


1,528 


1,521 


1,597 


1,509 


1,494 


9,160 


9,949 


9,5i8 


10,003 


12,219 


11,196 


995 


890 


889 


920 


929 


!,Z03 


1,23 1 


1,358 


1,560 


1,800 


t ,910 


1,885 


337 


116 


(18 


124 


134 


344 


71,746 


72,465 


72,375 


67,007 


69,248 


72,702 


5,164 


3,987 


3,984 


2.841 


3,144 


3,405 


10,4a! 


11,619 


11,469 


9,733 


9,578 


8,846 


1,736 


261 


197 


116 


441 


688 


ia,306 


17,770 


17,404 


15,367 


15,728 


21,397 


1,076 


1,180 


977 


667 


610 


583 


4,447 


4,055 


4,454 


3,711 


3,270 


3, BOO 


3 


77 


22 


-30 


-29 


^65 


2,672 


5,250 


3,342 


2,768 


2,84 1 


2,722 


65 


21 


34 








6 


15,493 


13,853 


13,8*2 


13, 530 


13,36* 


12,237 


47 k 


738 


768 


67 


446 


434 


7,307 


8,772 


8,113 


8,512 


9,237 


8,582 


665 


713 


809 


1,077 


803 


625 


6,557 


6,603 


6,821 


6,062 


6,787 


6,812 


721 


307 


318 


277 


463 


709 


6,560 


6,5*3 


6,960 


7,326 


7,^46 


8,306 


448 


691 


860 


650 


411 


425 


1,286 


1,932 


3,492 


9,295 


8,430 


7,704 


224 


41 


1,950 


J, 701 


1,187 


-100 


141,022 


143,546 


146,116 


145,755 


150,583 


149,807 


10,965 


9,467 


11,526 


10,334 


9,841 


9,284 



Farm markatlnfls and CCC lows 1/ 

Livestock and products 
Heat mi I ™« Is 
Dairy products 

Poultry *nd aQy* 
Other 

Crops 

food grains 

feed crop* 

Cotton (lint And seed) 

Tobacco 

0lt-b*4rir>g crops 

Vegatdblsi *nd melons 

Fruits and tree nuts 

Other 

Government payments 
Tote I 

1/ Receipts from loans represent value of commodi f fes placed unckar CCC loans minus value of redumptions during the month* p = preliminary. 
\ n tonw fr ion contact: Wooer Strickland 12023 7B6-I804, 



Table 35. -Farm production expenses, 1 982-85 



Calender y*)ars 



1976 1977 1978 1979 I960 1961 1962 1983 1964 r 1965 p 

Million dollars 1/ 



Feed 14,370 13,967 16,036 19,314 20,971 20,855 18,592 21,725 19,650 19,588 

Livestock 5,884 7,072 10, 150 13,012 10,670 8,999 9,696 8,8*4 9,498 8,991 

t^ d 2,566 2,484 2,658 2,904 5,220 5,428 3, 1 72 2,987 5,447 5,569 

* Farm-origin inputs 22,620 25,525 28,824 55,250 54,861 55,2B2 51,460 55,526 52,795 51,948 

Ferti(i*er 6,468 6,529 6,619 7,569 9,490 9,409 8,018 7,067 7,429 7,258 

Fuels and oils 5,966 4,556 4,609 5,655 7,879 8,570 7,888 7,505 7,145 6,584 

Electricity 858 1,069 1,589 1,447 1,526 1,747 2,041 2,146 2,166 2,075 

Pesticides 2,106 1,958 2,656 5,456 5,559 4,201 4,282 4,161 4,768 4,965 

Manufactured inputs 15,400 15,892 15,275 17,887 22,434 25,927 22,229 20,877 21,506 20,881 

Shorr-lerm interest 5,574 4,205 5,167 6,868 8,717 10,722 11,349 10,615 10,396 8,821 

Real estaie Interest 5,785 4,529 5,060 6,190 7,544 9,142 10,481 10,815 10,755 9,878 

Total interest charges 7,559 B,532 10,227 15,058 16,261 I9,B64 21,830 21,430 21,129 18,699 

Repair and operation 4,879 5,430 6,638 7,280 7,648 7,*87 7,730 7,5^3 7,850 7,450 

Hired labor 6,745 7,151 8,279 8,982 9,294 8,932 10,182 9,660 9,858 10,347 

Machine hire and custom w^rk 1,546 1,682 1,776 2,063 1,825 1,984 2,025 1,896 2,170 2,185 

Dairy deduction 1/ 633 656 168 

Other operating expenses 5,461 6,129 7,703 9,047 9,377 9,665 10,699 10,649 10,860 11,519 

Total operating expenses 18,629 20,572 24,596 27,752 28,142 28,568 50,656 50,581 51,574 31,669 

Depreciation 13,778 15,493 16,965 19,345 21,474 23,575 23,886 23,491 23,020 21,101 

Taxes 3,491 3,660 3,603 5,871 5,891 4,246 4,594 4,323 4,384 4,423 
Net rent to non-operator 

landlord 3,465 5,412 5,965 6,182 6,075 6,184 6,219 5,441 7,W4 7,387 

Other overhead expenses 20,754 22,565 24,529 29,398 51,440 56,005 34,499 55,255 34,908 52,911 

Total production expenses 82,742 88,884 105,249 125,305 133,158 139,444 140,654 159,468 I4i,7l2 156,108 

1/ Totals may not add du* to rounding- r = revised, p = preliminary- 

Information contact: Richard Kodl (202) 786-1808* 
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Transportation 



Table 36. — Rail rates; grain and fruit 


-vegetable shipments;, tri 

Annual 


jck costs . 

1965 
Aug 


























1966 












1963 


1994 


1965 


Har 


Apr 


M*V 




June 




July 




Aug 


Rail freight rate into 1/ 

(Dec 1964 = 100) 
A 1 1 products 

Farm products 
Grain 

Food products 
Grain 

Rail cascadings (thou, cars) 2/ 
Fresh fruit & uagatable shipments 
PTogy tack (thou, cwt.) 3/ 4/ 
Rail (thou, cwt.) 3/ 4/ 
Truck (thou, cut.) 3/ 4/ 


95.0 
94.0 
94.0 
94.6 


99-3 
96-7 

96.6 
99.1 


100.0 
99.0 
96.3 

100. 1 


99. B 
97.6 
96.3 

100,1 


101 .0 
99.7 
99.0 

100.9 


100.0 
99.7 
99.1 

100.9 


100*9 
99. 8 
99. 1 

100*7 


P 
P 
P 

P 


100.9 
100.3 
99.1 
100.9 


P 

P 
P 
P 


101. 1 
100.2 
99.1 
100.9 


P 
P 
P 
P 


101 .0 p 
99.6 p 
99.1 p 

100.9 p 


26.1 

545 

786 

7,923 


27.2 

570 

640 

B,006 


22.6 

602 

508 
8,148 


20 + 3 

536 
229 

7,860 B 


Z0.7 

604 
489 
,160 


p IB.O p 

668 

447 
9* 143 II 


17,6 

920 
690 
,219 


l> 
10 


24.8 

927 
678 

,328 


p 24.4 

727 
335 

8,945 


P 
7 


24.2 p 

514 
J 83 

,848 


Cost of operating trucks hauling produce 
Owoar operator (cts./mlle) 
Fleet operation (cts./mi 1e) 


5/ 

LI4.2 
112.7 


115.5 
N5.3 


116.1 
116.7 


115.7 
H6.8 


113.0 
113.4 


112.7 
N3.3 


113*0 
113.4 




112.3 
112.6 




II \.B 
112.1 




II 1.8 
112.1 



1/ Dopartmunt of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, revised Harch 1965. 2/ weakly average 
3/ w«ekly average; frcm Agricultural Karkettng Service, USDA, 4/ Preliminary data for IW 



from Association of American Railroads. 
965 and 1966. 5/ Office of Transportation, 



US0A. p v preliminary. 






















Information contact: T.Q. HutcMn: 


son (202) 


786-1864. 


















Indicators of Farm Productivity 


















Table 37.— Indexes of farm production, 


input use. and productivity. 




























1977 


1976 


1979 


I960 


1961 


1982 


1963 


L984 


1965,. 


1966 2/ 












1977. 


:l00 










Farm output 

All livestock products 3/ 
feat en i ma Is 


100 
100 
100 


104 

101 
100 


III 
104 
103 


104 
106 
107 


LIS 
109 
106 


116 
107 

101 


96 
109 
104 


112 
107 

I0L 


H9 
110 
I0L 


IL3 

in 

100 


Dairy products 
Poultry & eggs 


100 
100 


99 

106 


101 
114 


105 

M5 


106 
1L9 


no 

119 


114 
120 


no 

123 


1 17 
126 


L 16 
133 


Al 1 crops Ai 


100 


102 


113 


101 


117 


117 


88 


1 II 


116 


106 


Ftjed grains 
Hiiy & forage 
Food grains 
Sugar crops 
Cotton 


100 


106 


116 


97 


L2I 


122 


67 


1 16 


133 


122 


J 00 
100 


106 
95 


108 
106 


98 
121 


106 
144 


109 
138 


100 

117 


107 
129 


106 
121 


1 11 
105 


100 
100 


101 
76 


94 
102 


97 

79 


107 

109 


96 
65 


93 
55 


95 

91 


97 
93 


106 
70 


Tobacco 


100 


106 


B0 


93 


toe 


104 


75 


90 


79 


64 


Oi 1 crops 


100 


105 


129 


99 


114 


121 


91 


106 


1 17 


109 


Cropland used for crops 
Crop production par acre 


100 

100 


97 

105 


100 
111 


101 

LOO 


102 

115 


101 
116 


66 

100 


99 

112 


98 
116 


94 
LI5 


Farm input 5/ 


LOO 


102 


105 


103 


102 


99 


95 


96 


93 


n.a. 


Farm real estate 


100 


100 


103 


103 


103 


103 


L01 


99 


n.a 


n.a. 


Mechanical power & machinery 


100 


104 


104 


101 


96 


94 


69 


86 


n.a 


n.a. 


Agricultural chemicals 


100 


107 


123 


123 


129 


LIS 


105 


120 


n.a 


n.a. 


Feed, seed & livestock 






















purchases 


100 


106 


115 


114 


106 


106 


106 


106 


n.a 


n.a. 


Farm output per unit of Input 


100 


102 


105 


101 


LI6 


t\r 


LOO 


LI6 


126 


rfra,, 


frjtput pier hour of labor 6/ 

Farm 


100 


97 


106 


109 


132 


L40 


106 


123 


135 


n.a. 


Nonfann 


100 


101 


99 


99 


100 


99 


103 


104 


104 


n.a. 



1/ For historical data and Indexes, see Changes In Farm Production and Efficiency USDA Statistical [Julletin 657. 
2/ Preliminary Indexes for L9B6 based on October 1966 Crop Production report and other releases of th* Agricultural 
Statistics Board, NASS. 3/ Gross livestock production includes minor livestock products not included in the 
separate groups shown. It cannot be added tu gru*s crop production to compute fern output. A/ Gross crop 
production includes some miscellaneous crops not In the separate groups shown, Lt cannot be added to gross 
livestock production to compute farm output. 5/ Includes ottier items not included in the separate groups 
shown. 6/ Bureau of Labor Statistics. n P a. = nut available. 

Information contact: Char las Cobb <202) 766-1803. 
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Table 38>~Supply and use of fertilizer 

(See the June 1986 issue.) 

Information contact: Paul Andrilenas (202) 786-1456. 

Food Supply and Use 



Table 39. Per capita food consumption indexes (1967 = 100) 

(See the Nov. 1985 issue.) 

Information contact: Karen Bunch (202) 786-1870. 



Table 40. Per capita consumption "bf^major' food commodities (retail weight) 

(See the Oct. 1985 issue.) 

Information contact: Karen Bunch (202) 786-1870. 
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